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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE Canadian excitement over the seizure of the “ Black Dia- 
mond ” sealing vessel has risen to something bordering on 
frenzy, if we might judge from the tone ofsome of the newspapers 
of the Dominion. But the response to this from London so far has 
been remarkably mild, and the inquiry is urgently made north of 
our boundary line whether Lord Salisbury does not mean to back 
up with British iron-clads the claim of the Victorian captains to 
catch the seals, in season or out of season. 

No doubt some arrangement can be made with Great Britain, 
when the subject shall be taken up in earnest, for the protection 
of these fisheries. It is pointed out that she is herself interested 
in the protection far beyond the three-mile limit of a valuable 
pearl fishery in the East Indies. So far as the action of the Ad- 
ministration is concerned, there can be no question. It is pro- 
ceeding according to the law passed by Congress, and in accord 
with the precedents set by the Cleveland Administration itself. 
It may have been forgotten, perhaps, that just such seizures were 
made in 1887. 





THE selection of Prof. William T. Harris as national Commis- 
sioner of Education is one worthy of all praise. In the manage- 
ment of the schools of St. Louis Mr. Harris displayed a practical 
competence to deal with educational problems which at once 
gave him a foremost place among our superintendents. Since his 
retirement from that place he has devoted himself quite as much 
to the study of the theory and practice of education as to those 
philosophical pursuits which have given him a national reputa- 
tion. The International Education Series, which has reached its 
eleventh volume, was originated by himself, and he has edited it 
with great judgment in the selection of writers and the prefaces 
he has written to each of the volumes. No commissioner has en- 
tered upon this important office with so much satisfaction on the 
part of the class for whose benefit the bureau especially exists ; 
and we shall be very much disappointed if his administration does 
not mark an important era in the conduct of its affairs. The ap- 
pointment is said to be due to Secretary Noble’s acquaintance 
with Prof. Harris during his charge of the schools of St. Louis. 





WE regret to see that the Senate of Rhode Island yielded to 
the obstinacy of the House in the matter of the terms of the new 
License law. The good feature of the law is that it gives every 
town an annual vote for or against License, as in Massachusetts. 
It also fixes a much higher fee than has been exacted heretofore. 
But it leaves the appointment of commissioners to enforce the law 
to the mayors of the cities, and it gives three-fourths of the re- 
ceipts to the local treasuries, and but one fourth to that of the 
State. Nor does it leave the local authorities to add to the 
amount specified by the State any sum they choose, as is done in 
Missouri and Massachusetts. And it sets no limit to the number 
of places which may be licensed. 

The Senate yielded the amendments it had adopted, and 
which would have made the law much more effective, because it 
did not care to go to the people with the record of having pre- 
vented any new legislation, and of thus leaving the odious Pro- 
hibitory laws still on the statute-book. But it probably would 
have been better to have thrown the burden of failure upon the 
House, by insisting on all the amendments, which would have 
commended themselves to the good sense of the people. 





THE history of the monument to the Pilgrim Fathers, dedi- 
cated last week at Plymouth, like that of the Washington monu- 
ment at the national capital, should be full of encouragement to 








New Yorkers, as showing how long an undertaking of this kind 
may linger in its execution, and yet be accomplished at last. 
Thirty-and-six years was this Plymouth monument in building, 
having been undertaken in 1853. Oakes Ames furnished the cen- 
tral figure ; of the four which surround it one was the gift of Massa- 
cbusetts, one of Connecticut, one of the national government, and 
the fourth was furnished by private subscriptions. Having been 
designed at a time when the national taste was very imperfectly 
developed, it has the defect of being an allegorical performance 
instead of sticking—as all monuments should—to historical real- 
ism. 

The celebration was unique. The orator of the day was Colonel 
Breckenridge of Kentucky, a representative of that Southern 
“chivalry ” which used to regard with more than scorn the claims 
of the Pilgrims and Puritans to historic significance in the build- 
ing of the nation. And the poet was no other than our friend Mr. 
John Boyle O’Reilly, an Irish Catholic patriot, while also a true- 
hearted American. Col. Breckenridge,—himself a Presbyterian 
elder, by the way,—along with Mr. O’Reilly made a very effective 
team for the occasion, and imparted to the proceedings a national 
character, which generally has been wanting to such performances 
in New England. 





HALF-A-DOZEN iron masters of Massachusetts have united in 
a petition to Congress to have the duty taken off iron-ore, and this 
furnishes a text for the Free Traders to preach their usual homily 
on “ free raw materials.” That the iron makers of western New 
England are not so favorably situated as formerly is because the 
limited deposits of excellent iron ore in the hill-country between 
the Connecticut River and the New York line have been all but 
exhausted, and it has become necessary to carry ore from a dis- 
tance to their works. This tends to reduce profits, and to put 
them at a disadvantage in many instances of competition for or- 
ders. But we hardly can be expected to alter our national policy 
because a number of iron works prove to be unfortunately situated 
for getting ore. It is not unlikely that if they were free to bring 
ores free from Cuba or other sources of supply by water, they could 
get them cheaper than at present. But the same disadvantage 
has come upon more than one group of iron works in Penn- 
sylvania, without any attempt to overthrow the Tariff by way of 
remedying the hardship. 

In the same way the duty on copper ore worked to the ruin 
of the old refining establishments along the New England coast, 
as these no longer possessed any especial advantage for carrying 
on the business, and indeed were very much worse off than those 
situated nearer the mines of the Northwest. But the whole coun- 
try has been richer for the development of those mines, and the 
people of New England have drawn a greater profit from it than 
those of any other section. 

As regards iron working, Massachusetts does not seem to be 
losing ground, as the capacity of its works has increased since 1880 
from 192,100 tons a year to 226,000 tons, and from 70,000 kegs of 
nails a year to 407,000 kegs. The increase in actual product has 
been from about 35,000 tons of iron, steel, and nails in 1860 to 
68,000 in 1879, and 131,000 tons in 1880. 





CHAUTAUQUA and its sister assemblages seem to have had an 
unusually successful year, in spite of the bad weather. The gath- 
ering of summer students never was so great, and the interest both 
in the work of the classes and in the public lectures was fully sus- 
tained. At Chautauqua Prof. Boyeson was the chief attraction in 
the earlier part of the season, and Prof. Mahaffy of Dublin after- 
wards. The Irish professor is a brilliant writer and speaker, and 
his acquaintance with history and literature of classic times is 
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exceptionally close. These summer reunions furnish the only op- 
portunity for an American audience to hear men of his profession, 
as their, home engagements confine them at other times. Besides 
this these assemblies are counteracting the tendency to satisfac- 
tion with the amount and kind of information that can be got 
from the common school and the daily newspaper. They are 
creating a public of readers and students whose demand for solid 
and wholesome literature cannnot but affect the intellectual char- 
acter of the nation. 

One of the most notable of these summer schools is that for 
the study of Hebrew, which has been conducted by Prof. Harper 
of Yale University. Asa very large number of ministers do not 
have the chance to learn the language thoroughly before their or- 
dination, and as many laymen have the wish to acquire it for the 
sake of having immediate access to Old Testament literature, 
there has been a real opening for the school, and it has had a good 
attendance in all the localities selected for it. A Methodist editor 
has made a sensation this summer by attackirg Prof. Harper as a 
champion of the negative criticism of Prof. Robertson Smith and 
Prof. Wellbausen. The only evidence of the charge that we have 
seen is that Prof. Ladd, also of Yale, is regarded as not conserva- 
tive in his views of these subjects. But that Prof. Harper is in 
agreement with Prof. Ladd has not been shown, and it is dis- 
tinctly disproved by his formal disclaimer of sympathy with the 
negative criticism. 





THE most ardent friends of competitive examinations must 
confess that there are places which no head of a department 
should be required to fill by this method. Where it is necessary 
to entrust an official with money or money’s worth, and to give 
him an amount of responsibility which may be easily abused, the 
head of the department must be left free to choose his men. If he 
be not, then he cannot be responsible for their conduct, or bear 
the loss which their dishonesty may inflict on the government. 
Yet the late Postmaster Pearson of New York filled places of 
this kind by competition like ordinary clerkships, although this 
certainly was unfair to his bondsmen, as the law required nothing 
of the sort at his hands. His successor very properly objects to 
having to copy his example in this respect, and has obtained the 
sanction of the Civil Service Commission for the exclusion of a list 
of places from the “ classified service.” 

In England they have gone much farther than this. A very 
large number of places in each department are ranked as “ stafl- 
appointments,” and are filled by the personal choice of its head, and 
are vacated when he retires from office. In fact experience casts 
very grave doubt on the worth of examinations as a test either of 
scholarship er practical fitness for business duties, and the Eng- 
lish government were not long in discovering that the plan of the 
Commission which devised the competitive examinations could 
not be carried out with anything like the thoroughness it had 
contemplated. 





THE Constitutional Conventions of the North West—now to 
be supplemented by one in New Mexico—are bringing their work 
to its conclusion. Thus Idaho has completed the new Constitu- 
tion under which it expects to apply for admission ; of its strongly 
Anti-Mormon features we spoke last week. A still more dubi- 
ous provision is that which forbids the teaching or reading of the 
Bible in the public schools of the proposed State. We predict 
that neither this nor the exaction of an iron-clad oath from 
voters, in order to exclude all who believe in polygamy, will help 
the territory in Congress. 

South Dakota also has adjourned, after settling the limit of 
indebtedness permitted to the State at $100,000 more than the debt 
of the Territory. It also, and we think very unwisely, decided to 
hold its State elections, not in the off-years of national politics, 
but in the two years when members of Congress are chosen. It 
would have been better to have kept State elections as separate 
from national as possible. 





Washington, like Montana, makes its Constitution begin with 
an acknowledgment of God’s sovereignty. The chief subjects of 
contest in the Convention have been proposals to place severe re- 
straints upon railroads and other corporations. Under the Granger 
decisions of the United States Supreme Couri, there is no lack of 
power in the State legislatures to deal with this question, and 
therefore no need to thrust it into the Constitution. Besides this, 
the proposals actually made would have been extremely injurious 
to the development of the new State, by keeping corporations 
from undertaking business within its limits. They were voted 
down. 

Montana has adopted, perhaps, the most sensible Constitution 
ofany. It undertakes to determine the policy of the State on but 
few points, and leaves the hands of the people untied. The chief 
topic of difference was the representation of the counties in the 
legislature, and this was decided by giving the Western counties 
each a member, whatever their population. 





THE labors of the Commissioners sent to the Sioux of Dakota 
have proved successful, after all, and the vast reservation of that 
“nation ” will be divided up, and about half of it, making 11,- 
000,000 acres, will presently be thrown open for settlement. The 
final result was achieved at the Standing Rock Agency on Tues- 
day, when the chief, Gall, who had stood out in opposition, along 
with Sitting Bull, gave up the fight, and signed the agreement to 
sell. Gall is one of the most influential of the Sioux, and his ad- 
hesion ended the struggle. 

The reservation thus yielded up by the Indians is located in 
the new State of South Dakota. Much of it is said to be rich and 
productive land, and it is estimated that it will afford homes to 
75,000 white families. New reservations will be formed for the 
Sioux upon the land reserved from the sale. 





THE election for State Treasurer and members of the legisla- 
ture occurred in Kentucky, on Monday, and though “ Republi- 
can gains” appeared to be generally anticipated by the thorough- 
going party organs, the returns do not disclose them,—to any 
marked degree. On the contrary, the Democratic majority in the 
State appears to be increased considerably over recent figures, and 
the Republicans have sustained a loss of several seats in the 
Legislature. 





Our contemporary, the Presbyterian Journal, alleges the fact 
that there were 209 arrests for drunkenness in Philadelphia on a 
recent Sunday as proof positive of the failure of High License. 
But we do not have High License on Sundays. We have Prohibi- 
tion, and these cases are evidence of the difficulty there is of en- 
forcing that policy even for one day out of seven. The Sunday 
clauses of the Brooks law always have been alleged by the Pro- 
hibitionists 4s among “‘ the prohibitory features” of the statute. 

The Tribune discusses aad seeks to account for ‘the partial 
reaction against High License in Pennsylvania, and particularly 
in Philadelphia.” Wesee no evidence of any such reaction. Itis 
true that there is not as much ofa stir in behalf of the Brooks law 
as when it first went into effect, or as when its existence was im- 
perilled by the Prohibitory Amendment. It also is true that the 
decision of the Supreme Court has done something to impair the 
efficiency of the law, and will make its amendment imperative. 
And there always has been a certain amount of grumbling about 
the hardship of refusing a license to this or that applicant. But 
the great majority of the people of our city are of just the same 
mind about the policy as they have been ever since the judges 
showed how well it could be worked in the interest of public 
morals and sobriety. We have not met with a single friend of the 
principle who has changed his mind about it, or who is not de- 
termined to uphold it against both the friends of Free Whiskey 
on the one hand, and the advocates of impracticable severity on 
on the other, 
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MR. CLAUS SPRECKELS expects to have his big sugar refinery 
in operation by the end of this month, and will at once proceed 
to double its capacity so thatit will be capable of turning out 4,- 
000,000 pounds of sugar a day, or one-third of our national con- 
sumption. With this refinery added to those we already have, 
our city will furnish a very decided resistance to the monopoly of 
the Sugar Trust, which has not succeeded in getting hold of a sin- 
gle Philadelphia establishment. As this is one of the most mis- 
chievous and oppressive of all the Trusts now in existence, the 
friends of free competition will welcome everythivg which tends 
to its overthrow. And the wise friends of the protective policy 
are on the same side. National Trusts of this kind very easily 
become international,—as has been shown by the cases of salt, 
beer, and copper. It is asserted that our Sugar Trust was a party 
to the operations of the German syndicate organized to corner the 
sugar markets of Europe, which has just come to grief after forc- 
ing up the price for several weeks. Such transactions may easily 
take another shape,—that of disposing of our establishments to 
foreign syndicates and replacing us under the power and control 
of foreign capital. Nothing could be more convenient for such 
syndicates than to have all our production gathered under a single 
head, and purchaseable with a single check. Trusts do their 
work to their hands. 





CHICAGO is the only serious rival of New York for the honor 
of having an International Exhibition in 1892. So far has the 
feeling gone in the West that the papers of our neighbor city 
speak of leaving the matter to the arbitration of Congress as the 
representative of the whole country. Whichever city Congress 
chooses to recognize, is to go ahead with the work. We have no 
doubt that the decision will be in favor of New York. Chicago 
still is to the west of the centre of population, and its selection 
would be a hardship to the majority of our people, while the cost 
of transporting goods to that locality would deter many foreign 
exhibitors from sending contributions. It is true that New York 
has already had an exhibition and made a bad fizzle of it. But 
that was before Philadelphia showed her how to do it, so that she 
may fairly be expected to do much better in 1892 than in 1853. 

If New York wishes to make her calling and election sure in 
this affair, she should attend to two matters. She should be able 
to show Congress that she has a satisfactory site selected ; and by 
satisfactory we mean spacious, accessible, and wholesome. And 
she should show pledges of money adequate to making the exhi- 
bition as creditable to the country as was that of 1876. Chicago 
has the advantage of her in the matter of site; but she ought to 
go much beyond her western rival in the matter of money. 





THANKS to the efforts of Governor Lowrie, of Mississippi, it 
seems likely that all the chief participants in the disgraceful prize- 
fight in that State will be brought to justice. John L. Sullivan 
has been extradited by Governor Hill and taken South to answer 
for his share; and it is notable that he is enough impressed by the 
seriousness of this proceeding to assume a very apologetic tone in 
discussing his latest fighting performances. He pleads that he 
could not help himself, as he had to come forward to defend his 
country and its credit, as though America wouid be very much 
mortified by the discovery that other nations produced greater bul- 
lies than it. As Kilrain is not hidden, and can be obtained by a re- 
quisition on the Governor of North Carolina, we presume he also 
will have the enjoyment of answering for his complicity before a 
Mississippicourt. More than this, the railroad which ran a special 
train to the scene of concerted brutality may suffer for that de- 
gree of complicity in the affair. This would be entirely just. 
But for the codperation of the railroads, prize tights could not be 
made to pay. 





THE great and almost silent revolution which has taken 
place in our educational methods within the last half-century, has 
been the change from purely local initiative to centralized super- 
vision and regulation, No doubtthere have been great gains from 








this change, and still greater will result from the entrance of the 
national authority and initiative into the same field. But there 
are limits which should be set toit, as these are matters with which 
the State may deal much less wisely than would local administra- 
tive boards. At the last session of the Indiana legislature it was 
enacted that hereafter the furnishing of school-books for the public 
schools shall be controlled by the State authorities, who are to 
decide what books shall be used and of whom they shall be bought. 
Were it certain that the State authorities possessed as good judg- 
ment as the best school-boards this might work very well. But 
it appears that the Democratic officials who at present control the 
State of Indiana are much more governed by considerations of 
economy than of excellence. They have selected a set of books 
very much inferior to the best in use, and the school-boards of 
several counties are up in arms against the introduction of them. 
The attorney-general, however, has given his opinion that the 
legislation is mandatory. The book-selling firms, whose publica- 
tions have been driven out of the State by the new law, mean to 
contest it in the courts. 





KAISER WILHELM, after making the round of the European 
courts, has found time for a call on his grandmother, the Queen of 
England. In view of the treatment his own mother has received 
at his hands, his grandmother might have been excused if she had 
not kissed him on both cheeks when he landed at Plymouth. Prob- 
ably reasons of state account for the effusiveness of that double kiss. 
The Emperor comes with young Bismarck in his {train, and 
Lord Salisbury is to attend the Queen throughout the visit. Just 
at present the attitude of the French toward the English occupa- 
tion of Egypt, furnishes reason for keeping up the best of under- 
standing with Germany ; and the attitude of suspicion with which 
Russia regards its next neighbor to the West, indicates that here 
also are grounds for a cooperation of the two Powers. Besides 
this, the Queen has a weakness for German alliances, which she 
acquired from her husband and her mother ; and probably is not 
half-pleased with the disposition of her son to seek husbands for 
his daughters among her own subjects. 

As for Egypt, Lord Salisbury declares “‘ England has entered 
into engagements not to abandon it until it is capable of maintain- 
ing its own government in the face of its foes, and these she will 
assuredly fulfill.” He does not gratify our curiosity by telling us 
who is the other party to the alleged engagements. It certainly 
is not the Sultan, the lawful suzerain of Egypt, who wishes 
nothing so much as to see the English gone. Neither is it the con- 
cert of the European Powers, for England never has consulted 
them in the matter. Neither is it the Egyptian people, who had 
to be crushed by force of arms in setting up English rule. So it 
must be the puppet Khedive, who dares not entertain an opinion 
unpleasing to his English masters, but who probably would be as 
glad to see their backs as would any of his people. So his lord- 
ship’s high-sounding declaration is but one more of those pieces 
of diplomatic hypocrisy by which England announces the coin- 
cidence of her wishes with the moral law. 





IT is tardy honor to one of the greatest of her sons that France 
shows in recalling the remains of the great Carnot from their rest- 
ing place at Magdeburg, and assigning them a tomb in the Pan- 
theon. No Frenchman ever served France with a purer and more 
unselfish devotion, or with greater ability and success; yet his 
lack of the self-assertive element, which would have advertised 
those services, resulted in comparative oblivion for the man, until 
the election of his grandson to the presideucy recalled him to 
memory. He held the frontiers of France intact through the most 
critical time of the revolutionary wars, and he created the army 
which made France the mistress of the destinies of Europe. Yet 
he never was even a general in the service,—only a Commissioner 
representing the Committee of Public Safety. 





THE effect of French laws on the status of foreigners resident 
in France, and the legal capacity of its own citizens residing in 
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other countries, is a matter of great importance in view of the free 
intercourse between that country and others. More than one 
marriage contracted by a French minor with an English or Ameri- 
can wife has been pronounced invalid because not in accordance 
with the demands of the French law as to personal capacity. 
And if foreigners who reside in France do not comply with the 
forms of marriages and other contracts which are prescribed by 
French law, these are invalid. For this reason English and Ameri- 
can clergymen should avoid the mistake of celebrating marriages 
in France, Germany, Italy, or any other country in which the Code 
Napoleon is in force. 

By a new law the relations of aliens and their children to 
French citizenship is newly defined and somewhat modified. It 
is not based on any recognition of reciprocity. The children born 
to Frenchmen residing abroad are recognized as French citizens, 
but the children of Americans born in France, are declared to be 
French citizens if their parents also were so born, or if they do 
not claim citizenship in their own country and support the claim 
by a certificate from its government. They are thus liable to the 
conscription and the other obligations of French citizenship, with- 
out any option on their part. Of course we have no right to pro- 
test against legislation of this character, nor is there any great 
reason for our undertaking to make the situation more easy for 
the colony of denationalized Americans in Paris. But certainly 
its spirit is out of keeping with the drift of modern legislation on 
the subject, and has much more respect to the needs of the con- 
scription than the comities of international intercourse. 





JAPAN at last has brought England to terms. The new trea- 
ties with Mexico and the United States, which throw open the 
whole Empire to the commerce of these countries on condition of 
the abandonment of extra-territorial jurisdiction and the revogni- 
tion of the autonomy of Japan in the management of her customs 
system, has been too much for John Bull. He saw that he would 
lose his grip on Japanese trade if he continued his exactions, and 
the concession for which the Mikado’s government asked in 
vain on grounds of fair play and national rights, have been made 
in response to the threat of placing England at a commercial dis- 
advantage. The dispatch announcing that a new treaty between 
the two powers is under negotiation, mentions only the abandon- 
ment of extra-territorial jurisdiction in consideration of increased 
commercial privileges. But we take it for granted that Japan is 
not going to confer these privileges upon Great Britain in return 
for less concessions than she obtained of us. At any rate this is a 
point for our State Department to watch, not so much to prevent 
injury to our interests, as to secure fair play for Japan. 

Those who have read Mr. House’s articles on the character of 
the jurisdiction exercised in Japan by her Majesty’s consuls, will 
understand why the Mikado’s government is so anxious to put an 
end to the arrangement. It has amounted to nothing less than an 
exemption of British subjects from responsibility for any kind of 
outrage on the Japanese people, and the nullification of the laws 
of the Empire without the smallest excuse. The only plea for the 
retention of the consular jurisdiction is that torture is employed 
in the imperial courts. This is true as regards the native peasantry, 
who cannot be got to give evidence without its use. But Japan al- 
ways has been ready to give ample security that foreigners ac- 
cused of crime shall be tried in a civilized fashion, 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


NEw York. 

jin progress of the stock market towards a general improve- 

ment of prices is satisfactory to those who are looking for 
the present bull movement to continue over the period when the 
crops are coming to market. This is the period when the western 
railroads make their biggest earnings. That they are large may 
be inferred from the fact that the receipts of grain at Chicago are 
running nearly double as large as they were at this time last year. 
There is little more heard of quarrels among the northwestern 
roads. They havequieted down under the soothing influence of 








The only point of disturbance now is 
in the Southwest, where the Chicago and Alton continues to make 
trouble over its Kansas City business. 

The granger stocks, therefore, have been rising; but the 
securities which have gone up higher, and been more active than 
any others lately, have been the Chesapeake & Ohio’s and the 
Three C stocks. These have been frequently spoken of favorably 


abundant business for all. 


in these columns. It was pointed out some time ago that for any 
one who wanted to buy securities which might perhaps be slow in 
rising, but would be sure to go up and with very little reaction at 
any time, there were none better than the stocks of the roads re- 
ferred to. Their recent movements have attracted so much atten- 
tion to them that some fuller explanations in respect to them are 
properly in order, and we may begin with the Three C. system. 

The full name of the company is the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and St. Louis Railway. This name would indicate that 
the 8 C’s system was rather a criss cross affair, and a glance at the 
map shows that itis. It isso mixed because it is a consolidation 
of a road, the “ Big Four,” which runs from Cincinnati northwest 
to Chicago; with the ‘“‘ Bee Line,” which runs from Cleveland 
southwest to St. Louis. There is another branch, which runs 
from Vincennes, Ind., down to Cairo,—that swamp town on the 
Mississippi, supposed to be the original of the famous ‘ Eden ” in 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit.” It really looks, on the map, as if the new 
Three C system sprawled a great deal, which is not usually a good 
thing in a railway system. The people who planned the consoli- 
dation, however, are not the sort of men who make mistakes—at 
least such mistakes as joining incongruous roads together. It is 
safe to say they knew what they were about when they united 
the Big Four and the Bee Line. 

The bonds resting on the respective properties remain, of 
course, the same as before the consolidation, when the Big Four 
was earning 6 per cent. on its stock and the Three C.’s was earning 
8. The stocks were exchanged in certain proportions into the 
new issues, which stand now as follows: 

Cleveland, Cin., Chicago & St. Louis 5 per cent. non-cumulative 

preferred stock . . . .« «© «© ~~~ « $10,000,000 

Ditto common stock . - 6 6 6 «+  « 20,000.000 

To pay the preferred stock dividend calls for only $500,000 ; 
to pay 4 per cent. on the common, $800,000; together, $1,300,000; 
and the secret of the rise in the common stock is the assurance 
from the “insiders” that the system will certainly earn the neces- 
sary $1,300,000. The new common stock was opened on the 
market about 62, and this was no longer than a month ago. It 
has risen over twelve points since then, and is said to be ultimately 
good for 90; but it probably will not go to that figure right away. 
It is more likely, after so rapid a rise, to go back a little. 

If there is any dividend on the common, the dividend on the 
preferred is of course secure ; nor need there be any dividend for the 
common at all, and yet the preferred may get its 5 per cent.; but 
the more that is earned for the common, the surer is the preferred 
dividend, and the price of the preferred stock in the market will 
be governed by the degree of certainty felt about the earning of 
the dividend and the ruling rates for money. The Drexel-Morgan 
people say it is just as sure of its dividend as the bonds on the 
property are sure of their interest. 

If this be the case, the stock will certainly sell as an invest- 
ment property, between 106 and 110, when the investing public 
come to know it thoroughly. The speculative movements will be 
in the common, and it will undoubtedly continue one of the regu- 
lar trading stocks of the market, as it is just large enough in 
amount to make it easy to handle. It is understood that the Van- 
derbilt family hold and will continue to hold a large amount of it, 
as they need it for purposes of control. The preferred will rule 
steady in the market in the usual way of investment stocks. 

The union between the “ Big Four” division of the property, 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio road is something which suggests it- 
self as natural, which the combination of the “ Big Four ” and the 
Bee Line certainly does not. The “ Big Four” road comes down 
from Chicago to Cincinnati, and there it connects with the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, which continues the line to the tide water at 
Newport News. As the two lines are worked practically as one, it 
is proper that one man should be the head of both, and President 
Ingalls issuch. He is Mr. Pierrepont Morgan’s selection for the 
place, and it must be confessed that so far as Mr. Morgan has had 
the opportunity for selecting men for important positions he has 
shown wonderfully good judgment in his appointments. 

As everybody knows, the Chesapeake & Ohio was a Hunting- 
ton property; but in its last reorganization, when the Drexel- 
Morgan party took it, Mr. Huntington was forced to step out in 
favor of Mr. Ingalls. This was a condition of the “deal.” Mr. 

Huntington retained a large interest in the C. &. O. stock, said to 
be about 200,000 shares of the common, and one block of 100,000 
shares he recently sold in a lump at 223. It is understood that he 
holds the other 100,000 for a higher price. The buyers of the first 
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lot probably have an option on the second. It has greatly simpli- 
fied the manipulation of the C. & O. stocks in the market to have 
these big blocks disposed of. 

The financial reorganizers provided against any interference 
with their management of the property by locking up the new 
stock in a voting trust running for five years, the same as was 
done with the Reading stock. It is not actually C. & O. stock 
which is dealt in in the market, but trustees’ certificates for it. In 
this way, Mr. Huntington was effectually barred out, and it is 
said that he has been desirous to sell his interest because he could 
not get along with Mr. Ingalls. If this be true—and it is intrinsi- 
cally probable—it shows the wisdom of the arrangements made. 
Men of Mr. Huntington’s stamp have to be the bosses in anything 
they have an interest in, or they make trouble. He could not be 
boss here, and so gets out entirely. 

In the reorganization a consolidated mortgage of $30,000,000, 
5 per cent. bonds, was created. The stocks are: 

Chesapeake & Ohio 1st pref. non-cumulative 5 per cent. $12,000,000 

Ditto 2d pref. “ “ 12,000,000 

Ditto common 40,000,000 

The bonds were brought out at 95. They are now very ac- 
tive between 102 and 103. Good judges say that they are a thor- 
oughly safe investment, and in time will take their place among 
the gilt-edged securities of the market. 

Since the reorganization the C. & O. has taken the Richmond 
& Alleghany road (252 miles) but the consolidation is not formally 
completed yet, and the new securities into which the R. & A. se- 
curities are to be converted, have not yet been issued. 

There is not the least reason to doubt that the C. & O. system 
is now practically a part of the Vanderbilt system of roads. It 
will be found in time that the Vanderbilt interest owns a control- 
ling interest in its securities. 








MEASURES OR MEN. 


‘67 OTE for Measures, not for Men,” always was one of the 

recognized maxims of the Whig and Liberal parties in 
Great Britain, and it is one which the Fathers of the Republic 
transplanted, along with much besides of Whig tradition, to the 
politics of the new world. To support any measure because of the 
character of its supporters, and not on its merits, and even to 
support any man because of the excellence of his personal char- 
acter, in spite of the unsoundness of his principles, has been held 
to be unworthy ofa liberal-minded man. That has been the Tory 
way of approaching questions, for in the Tory ranks personal in- 
fluence always has counted for very much. And in England the 
feminine influence has told heavily for Toryism for this very 
reason. 

The present situation in England illustrates this. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in 1885, made no more violent departure from the traditions 
of his party than did Mr. Disraeli in 1868. But Mr. Disraeli, as a 
Tory leader, carried his party solidly with him on the strength of his 
personal position and his recognition as leader ; while Mr. Glad- 
stone wrecked his party temporarily by extending his support to 
Home Rule. And ever since the defeat of 1886, the women of 
England, and especially of London, have been the strength of the 
Tory party. Itis their Primrose League which brings the per- 
sonal weight of society to bear on every contested election. Thus 
both principles have worked against Mr. Gladstone. ‘ Measures 
not men” helped to drive him out of office ; “ men before measures” 
to keep him out. 

In our own country this Tory principle that men are as much 
to be considered as measures never has been entirely extirpated, 
and it has begun to attain new strength since the influence of 
women on public affairs has made itself felt. It was so in the 
Anti-slavery struggle. Because the indifference of the American 
churches generally to the rights of the slave had driven many of 
the foremost of the Abolitionists into an anti-ecclesiastical and 
even anti-Christian attitude, pressure was brought to bear upon 
church members to desist from association with such men. It was 


gravely argued that anti-slavery principles were but a first step to 
the denial of Christianity itself, and that no Christian could afford 
to be found in association with agitators like William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and Henry C. Wright. It was in defiance of such reasoning 
that the Arthur Tappans and Albert Barneses of that time stood 





fast at once by the doctrines of Christianity and their practical 
application to the Slavery question. 

In the recent struggle over Prohibition in this State and in 
Massachusetts, very much use was made of this principle that it is 
as important to vote with the best kind of people as for the best 
measures. One of the speakers who addressed the meeting held 
in the Academy of Music the Saturday night before the election, 
afterwards received several letters in which he was reproved for 
taking part in the resistance to the proposed law, on the ground 
that this resistance was entirely in the hands of the Liquor dea!- 
ers, and he was told that this was the only respectable meeting 
that was held by the opponents of the Amendment. This may be 
true or not true ; but the argument is very significant. It is an 
echo of much that was said from the Prohibitionist platform at 
every meeting. Always and everywhere the opponents of the 
Amendment were taunted with the fact that the saloon keepers 
agreed with them ; and it seemed to be assumed that this was a 
sufficient argument for the Amendment. And no doubt it told. 
More than half of the “ respectable ” voters of the city must have 
voted against the Amendment ; but the number who could be got 
to put in an appearance against the measure, even to the extent 
of attending a meeting called up to oppose it, was but small. 
The lawyers found an easy way to indicate their sympathies by 
joining in a protest on purely technical grounds; but many of 
them would not sign the mild protest, although they voted against 
Prohibition. 

This pressing of the personal side of the issue was very 
largely due to the prominence of women in the campaign. It was 
an inevitable consequence of that. The strength of woman is in 
approaching every question on the personal side. As an English 
writer of 1841 says: “ Offices of care and tenderness, of comfort 
and soothing, have the best source of their discharge in that un- 
failing pity which dwells in womanhood. For one characteristic 
of the other sex is that it is with extreme difficulty that they gen- 
eralize; they care for the welfare of individuals, but rarely for 
that of states or communities. Patriotism in its true sense can 
scarcely be said to exist among them. When they attach them- 
selves to one party, it is not so much that they care much for the 
success of the general measures advocated by it, but rather they 
desire the party to succeed for the sake of the individuals in it 
whom they love. Public spirit is with them almost an affectation, 
and the eagerness of argument which would evince it only serves 
to detract from their loveliness. Unrivalied in their influence 
over the individual, they are weak and powerless in all that re- 
lates to classes or grand divisions. The legislative mind does not 
belong to them, nor the spirit of government.” 

After nearly half a century we read this with some qualifica- 
tion, in view of the development of a special class of political 
women, and of conspicuous instances of individuals who have risen 
much above the ordinary limitations of their sex. But as an ac- 
count of the average and even of the normal woman, it is as true 
to-day as when it was written. It is no depreciation of woman to 
say that she sees questions on the personal side rather than that 
of principle. Her function of individualization is as necessary 
and as noble as is man’s of generalization. Persons are as great 
an interest in the world’s moral and intellectual order, as are 
principles. And in this respect the peculiarities of the normal 
women make themselves quite distinctly public in the very class 
which has set itself to deny the existence of any fundamental dif- 
ference in the sexes in this regard. The political woman, whether 
found in the ranks of the Woman’s Rights Party, or in that of the 
Prohibitionists, is a personal politician from first to last, and puts 
personal considerations before those of principle. She thus in her 
advocacy of Prohibition labors to create an atmosphere of social 
terrorism, in which the question of priuciple is lost sight of, and 
counts her success in doing this perfectly legitimate politics. 

The Prohibition campaign furnishes us with a sufficient warn- 
ing against the bestowal of the suffrage on a sex which is entirely 
unfitted, not by its weakness but by its very strength, for its ex- 
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ercise. Legislation is good and desirable precisely in the meas- 
ure in which it is based upon careful generalization from the larg- 
est social experience. Nothing is so sure to lead to hasty and un- 
wise law-making as undue attention to single cases, which may or 
may not be typical in character. There is even a measure of 
hardness against the consideration of individual hardships, which 
is needed in a good legislator. Every law must work such hard- 
ships on one stde or the other. Every legislator must expect to 
inflict them. All he can hope for is to keep them down to a min- 
imum. He must not allow them to warp his judgment. But it is 
just on such cases that the feminine mind naturally fastens, 
whether it proposes to deal with them wisely in the way of per- 
sonal sympathy and alleviation, or unwisely by alteration of the 
laws. Prohibition itself is an instance of the latter method—a 
piece of law-making which women especially favor and support 
in defiance of all the soundest principles of legislation. 








THE CITY’S WATER SUPPLY. 


| ie is not easy to suggest a way in which those officially in charge 
of the interests of Philadelphia could do the city greater in- 
jury than by discouraging and condemning the demand for a suf- 
ficient and a wholesome supply of water. The opposition to this 
demand on the part of those who constitutionally oppose every 
measure of progress will be great enough; it needs neither aid 
nor stimulus from those whose situation not only gives them op- 
portunity to koow the facts of the case but also places on them a 
public responsibility. 

It is idle to say that the present water is good. Everybody 
who handles it knows better. It is true that it might be worse ; 
so might a stale egg. The supply from the Schuylkill has been 
unsatisfactory for years. That from the Delaware is so abomina- 
ble; it is obtained under such shocking conditions ; as to create a 
doubt of the sanity of those who are directly or indirectly respon- 
sible forit. It would be incredible, if the fact were not so well known 
that men in thisage of the world could deliberately turn the sewage 
of a great city into a river and then pump it back, diluted, into 
reservoirs for the use of the people. The contaminated wells 
within closely built localities have long been condemned, but their 
poison is hidden and insidious, while that of the openly flowing 
sewers and the openly operated pumps is obtained and used in the 
light of day. 

The fact that a pure abundant water supply is the principal 
condition to a great city’s permanent prosperity has long been 
understood. It was perceived when the system at Fairmount was 
established seventy years ago, and all the experience of American 
cities has increased the respect in which it is held. The Fair- 
mount system gave Philadelphia a just fame, as a pioneer in the 
work. Her water supply, when it was first established, was an 
exceptionally good one. The Schuylkill was not then a sewer; 
it was a living stream, with a small population along its banks. 
The average flow of its tributaries, especially the Wissahickon and 
Perkiomen, was doubtless twice as great as now. But times have 
changed. The supply which was so pure and abundant in an early 
day is totally inadequate now, and its deterioration in quality has 
more than kept pace with its increasing insufficiency. Philadel- 
phia’s lead has thus been lost. Other cities have more water and 
better. Whatever advantage to health, domestic convenience, 
and safety from fire, a plenty of good water assures has been se- 
cured in places elsewhere to a greater degree than here. The 
provision for storage, in the Philadelphia system, is absolutely 
grotesque when compared with that of other cities, and the neces- 
sity thus created of drawing upon the rivers, continually, no mat- 
ter what their condition of impurity may be, places us at a great 
comparative disadvantage. 


With the Schuylkill water permanently fouled, and its vol- 
ume continually diminishing,—both relatively and absolutely,— 
it is perfectly plain that Philadelphia must have another source 
of supply. That it must be had from the upper waters of the Dela- 





ware is equally plain, for the simple reason that no adequate and 
purer source is nearer at hand. It is a question, then, whether 
the movement to obtain this will be begun in time to prevent the 
serious decadence of the city’s prosperity, and the injury of its re- 
cord for health, or whether it will need the sharp iucentive of both 
these conditions to put energy years hence in a movement which 
ought to be vigorously begun without any delay. There are peo- 
ple, and there are cities, which look ahead and provide in time 
for their wants; there are others that make no provision except as 
the pressure of circumstances obliges them to act. 

That there are several things possible to be done for the im- 
provement of the Schuylkill water is a most fortunate circum- 
stance. Allof them, within the range of what is reasonable, ought 
to be done. Filtration, greater storage, the interception of sew- 
age, are measures that are in order, and that may serve to keep 
the Schuylkill supply tolerable doing the time when a proper 
supply is being secured. Aqueducts to the upper Delaware cau- 
not be built in a day, or in ayear. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances it must be a long time before the great work which 
plainly confronts the city of Philadelphia can be fully performed, 
and her supply of water be put upon the basis demand by the 
health and the interest of her great population ; and meanwhile it 
is necessary to keep the Schuylkill to its highest point in quantity 
and quality. 

We make no account, in this discussion of the plain facts of 
the case, of questions whether the new supply is to be had through 
the city’s own instrumentality, or by the intermediate action of a 
private corporation. This is a distinct matter. The public neces- 
sity for going elsewhere than the neighborhood of the city’s 
wharves is the real question which is now in order, and if it shall 
prove possible to let the municipal intelligence rise above the level 
of village operations, there can be no doubt that a decision will be 
speedily announced on this point. 








THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL: M. RENAN’S SECOND 
VOLUME} 
[NOTICE IN TWO PARTS. PART II.] 


Fahim considerable disorder Omri became king of Israel to- 
wards 900 B. C. His dynasty only lasted forty years, but it 
left an imperishable mark. In the Assyrian texts the kingdom of 
Israel is always called the land of Omri, or the land of the house 
of Omri. He gave it a capital,,Samaria, which it had not pos- 
sessed till his time. Ahab his son is the most infamous of all the 
kings, either of Israel or Judah, in the record of the Iahveist tra- 
dition. Like Solomon he only appears to have been guilty of one 
crime, but that, the crime of tolerance, was an unpardonable one 
in the eyes of the fanatics. It is a mistake to imagine that Ahab 
was a direct adversary to Iahveism he was simply a tolerant 
sovereign. In reality the discontent of the prophetic element, rep- 
resenting the true spirit of Israel, against the dynasty of Omri and 
Ahab chiefly arose from moral causes. They desired to perpetu- 
ate the ancient customs of simplicity. To them the wealth of the 
few seemed robbery from the many, It was thus that a triple 
armor of religions, moral and social prejudices, separated Israel 
from all that which other people regarded as progress. This 
class, headed by the prophets, undertook a struggle with the 
kings in which the people came off victorious. The creation of a 
pure religion is due to these same inspired laymen. The dynasty 
of David, with its religious character, could resist the attack of 
the prophets, but the dynasty of Samaria, established on no such 
basis, was easily undermined by the messengers of God. Their 
real grievance was the introduction of Syrian civilization, which 
an imprudent government aspired to establish, without sufficient 
precautions, in a country which had until then been rustic and 
pastoral. Among these prophets Elijah was the first great figure- 
Innumerable legends are told about him yet he is certainly an histor. 
ical personage and was referred to in the serious annals of Israel. 
He was a representative of that eccentric Oriental type now rep- 
resented by the Mussulman dervishes, who abandon themselves 
to every aberration of individual inspiration. 
The prophets of Ahab’s time followed the tactics of all cleri- 
cal parties; they drove the civil authorities to extremities, and 
then represented the acts of oppression which they have rendered 
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inevitable as deeds of atrocious violence. Ahab, so much calum- 
niated by the Iahveist historians, was on the whole a remarkable 
sovereign, brave, intelligent, moderate, devoted to civilized ideas. 
He equalled Solomon in the largeness of his mind and the justice 
of his general opinion. He built several towns, developed Sama- 
ria, established the palace commenced by his father, and con- 
structed the so-called “ivory-palace.” 

The triumph of prophetism was delayed to the reign of Je- 
horam, the nephew of Ahab. He had entered into an alliance 
with Ahaziah of Judah against Hazael of Damascus. While the 
two kings were at Jezreel a military conspiracy, led by Jehu, 
broke out in the army. It appears certain that this movement 
was instigated by the prophets. The story which attributes to 
Elisha a share in the accession of the new dynasty appears to be 
founded on facts. The proof that prophetical fanaticism was be- 
hind this uprising is to be found in the fact that Jehu was deter- 
mined to kil] Ahaziah at any hazard. If the conspiracy had been 
merely the work of a disloyal soldier, Jehu would have paused 
after the successful arrow had secured him the throne of Israel. 

Jehu carried out the policy of the pietist party. He imported 
into his actions the perfidious cruelty which renders him in history 
one of the precursors of Philip II. The profane party of civiliza- 
tion, which had already once been worsted after the death of Solo- 
mon, was again defeated by the destruction of the house of Ahab. 
“ A nation never fills two parts at the same time. From 850 or 
$60, it was written that Israel would never resemble any other 
people. The monarchy was overcome. This people was to oc- 
cupy an insignificant position in the temporal order, but it would 
be unequaled in its religious influence. Here the future is not in 
the hands of wise kings or sensible politicians, but in those of 
visionaries, utopists, and inspired democrats who commanded revo- 
lutions and made or unmade dynasties.” 

The prophetism which struggled under Ahab and triumphed 
under Jehu is upon the whole the most delusive event in the his- 
tory of Israel. It had reached the idea that Iahveh was the only 
God. It formed the conception of a sacred history, for which 
purpose it revived the old souvenirs of Ur-Casdim and Harran. 
Under what conditions this history was composed we can never 
know. The version of the north, called Jehovist, was the first in 
date and the most original. The Jehovist, as he is called, is cer- 
tainly one of the most extraordinary writers who ever existed. 
He is a gloomy thinker, at once religious and pessimistic, like 
certain philosophers of the new German school,—Hartmann for 
instance. The account of the creation of woman, of the tempta- 
tion, of shame proceeding from sin, are the most philosophical 
myths that exist in any religion. 

This author belonged to the school of Zlijah and wrote his 
book about 800, during the reign of Jehu, while the Jerusalem or 
Elohist account, appears to have been the work of a priest at the 
temple having at his disposal the documents which since David’s 
reign had been preserved in the archives there. It was this ac- 
count that contained the Decalogue which marks the taking of 
the great step uniting religion and morality. In order to enjoy a 
long life and be happy a man must avoid evil. 

While Israel was preparing the foundation of its religious su- 
premacy, its position in the world was gradually diminishing. 
The prophetic spirit and the institutions which arose from it at 
least virtually prohibited commercial and industrial development. 
Saints and heroes represent opposite sides of human nature and 
they rarely agree. 

The next great name is that of Jeroboam II., who reigned 
nearly a half century (825-775 B. C.) He was in some respects a 
restorer, and during his reign the kingdom of Israel was rich and 
powerful. His luxury and its accompanying indolence again ex- 
cited the ire of the prophets. The prophet of the 8th century was 
an open air journalist, of the opposition party, reciting his own 
article. His great object was to impress the people and to assem- 
ble a crowd. He placed himself in a frequented thoroughfare, 
usually near the gate of the city. Then in order to secure a group 
of listeners, he made use of the boldest means to attract attention ; 
simulated madness, employed nerologisms and peculiar words, 
displayed written placards which he carried with him. The type 
of the popular preacher was created. 

It may be asserted that the first article of irreconcilable jour- 
nalism was written by Amos about 800 B.C. The great bulk of As- 
syrian, Egpytian, and Chinese writings is untruthful and adulatory. 
Here, however, we have a malcontent who boldly raises his voice 
and appeals from official self-complacency to a judge who befriends 
the weak. 

The predominant idea in all the prophets, the superiority of 
righteousness over ritualistic observances, is clearly enunciated by 
Amos. Exact observance of mere ritual is of no use for securing 
the favor of Iahveh. Amos was a desperate oppositionist, and 
saw everything in the darkest colors. Fines, taxes, the payment 
of interest on debt, and pecuniary compensation by which the 








judges profited appeared to him exactions invented by the gov- 
erning classes to oppress the weak. 

This great struggle against the progress of civilization was 
the result of a much greater advance in religious matters than 
had been made by the surrounding nations, just as in our day we 
find socialistic questions the bitterest in countries where the an- 
cient religious creeds have disappeared. People who are paid 
with bills drawn upon another life bear the sorrows and iniqui- 
ties inherent in human society more patiently than unbelievers, 
The politics of Amos are those of a people who believe neither in 
the rewards nor the punishments of the future, and who on that 
account desire the reign of absolute justice on earth. The hatred 
of injustice is strangely diminished by the assurance of compen- 
sation beyond the grave. 

The sentiment of justice was so strong among the Israelites 
that any violation of the law appeared to them to entail the end 
of the world as a necessary consequence. As soon as an Israel- 
ite saw an abuse, he concluded that the world must be coming to 
an end. 

The appearance of Assyria marks the beginning of th 

of Israel. What rendered it particularly diana to the } sg 
who had remained true to the ancient creeds, was its impiety. 
We see no signs of any temples in the Assyrian world of this age. 
The monuments show scarcely any religious symbol. 
_ A grave evil consequent upon the introduction of Assyria 
into the affairs of Israel, was the political rancor which it pro- 
duced. Prophetism more especially suffered from this. The 
taste for political imbroglios is one which grows very rapidly in 
pious coteries; the devout often take pleasure in the tortuous 
dabbling of diplomacy. Asa matter of fact, and as a general ten- 
dency the prophets were on the side of Assyria. 

Hosea is the next great figure of the school. He can only be 
compared to a preacher of the League, or to some Puritan pam- 
phleteer in the time of Cromwell. Assyria is, with Egypt, almost 
his sole preoccupation. He saw that the religious backsliding 
was in large measure due to the weakness of the royal house. He 
arrived at the conclusion that the dynasty of David will alone 
represent the destiny of the race of Abraham. The separation of 
the northern tribes which had at first appeared a political fact, na- 
tural enough, became a schism, a religious crime. ‘ 

The only man who contributed in an eminent degree to the 
transformation which the Israelites ideas underwent in the second 
half of the 8th century was Isaiah. To the religious sentiment of 
the purest kind Isaiah added rare literary talent. He gave their 
final form to Hebraic ideas. He is not the founder of Judaism: 
he is its classical genius. His career represents the victory of 
prophetism—one of the few victories which men who care for 
things of mind have gained. Israel saw clearly the absurdity of 
idolatry—that gigantic mistake of which the Aryan race could 
not steer clear. Her leading intelligences made war on supersti- 
tion, and were in the end successful. 

A peculiar feature in the history of the Hebrew people is that 
each religious crisis coincided with a crisis of the nationality. 
Judaism as a distinct religion was born while the nation was in 
the grip of Assyria, during the 8th and 7th centuries B. C. 


To this point the second volume brings us. The book itself 
loses in interest compared with its predecessor. M. Renan really 
told his whole story in the first volume. But for the scholar the 
present work has more points of interest—points brought out fre- 
quently in a foot note which would require a special paper for their 
elucidation. Possibly the most remarkable feature of the work is 
the height of the eminence from which the author looks down on 
mankind. One might almost fancy that he was reading a prole- 
gomena to the history of civilization. Probably no mind of equal 
philosophic greatness has ever so thoroughly and earnestly de- 
voted itself to the history of Israel. And in spite of this the work 
is a special plea. It exhibits an exaggeration of view against ac- 
cepted opinions, which destroys proportion and will prevent the 
work from passing into literature as one of information. It is 
really one of suggestion. 

In the preface of the first volume M. Renan thought his 
history would be distasteful to the uncompromising Israelites 
who will not hear of any temporization, and who insist upon the 
characteristics of a past played by Israel being spoken of ina 
strain of unbroken eulogy. Against critics on this score he needs 
no defense, for surely a more splendid tribute to Hebraic genius 
has never been penned. One very excellent suggestion which 
merits the most careful attention of future investigators is that in 
regard to the origin of a class of Hebrew words which bear a re- 
markable resemblance to the Greek and Latin words. The hint 
p theese out age ny — borrowed from the Philistines, and 
their likeness to the Greek is explained by the Pelasgic eti 
of these inhabitants of Palestine. , witiaabitie 

Naturally one cannot agree with everything that M. Renan 
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advances. In the greater part of the work he is treading on much 
more substantial ground than in the first volume, and yet often it 
is difficult to imagine what the foundations of his opinions are. 
No trace of a clue is given. ; ; ; 

One very serious question, a question which hardly any one is 
prepared to answer, is whether the northern and southern history 
of Judah and Israel is at all so closely connected as our author in 
common with all writers on the subject has assumed ; whether 
the historians have not been deceived by the fact that the sources 
for the history are combined, into believing that the history itself 
was one. 

To descend to details, it seems almost rash to base a theory of 
religious tolerance, not to say eclecticism, in the time of David, 
on the finding of Milik asa component of proper names. That 
Milik is Molok is an assumption which has grave difficulties in the 


way. 

alk finally, the tone adopted towards Assyria and Assyriolo- 
gists, is peculiar, to say the least. The statements and the spirit 
of their use belong essentially to a dying scholarship—what some 
are pleased to call the “ ante-diluvian ” school of ee - In 
this year of grace a Semitic scholar should know that Omri ap- 
pears on the monuments as Humri not Himri, and that Jahua is 
an impossible combination for cuneiform writing. The distrust of 
the Assyrian records in the matter of Jehu paying tribute to 
Shalmaneser is very strange. Flattery toa monarch might pro- 
duce exaggerated stories of conquest, but it would never cause 
them to be invented. What the author of such a history of Israel 
can mean by “the impiety of the Assyrians ” is impossible to com- 

rehend. : 

. In speaking of Phul, M. Renan states he was “ certainly not 
Tiglath-Pileser.” He even suggests that Phul may be a scribe’s 
error. Itis really wearisome to discuss the question. In any other 
science such a matter would have been considered settled long 
ago. Tosum up the argument briefly : Menahem is named in an 
inscription of Tiglath-Pileser as tributary to him, and II. Kings says 
that Menahem paid Pul tribute. Eusebius preserves fragments of 
an historical work by Alexander Polyhistor, who reports on the 
authority of Berosus that a king of the Chaldeans reigning before 
Seneachrib was named Phulus, and that he is said to have invaded 
Judea. Ptolemy records that a certain Poros was king of Baby- 
lon about 731 B. C. The authority of Ptolemy has been much 
strengthened by the discovery of a partially parallel cuneiform 
list in 1884, while the Babylonian chronicle discovered two years 
later, substituted the name Pul for Tiglath-Pileser. 

Rimmon Nirari IIL., (811-782 B. C.), who states, on a statue 
dedicated to the god Nebo, that he defeated Israel, has not even 
risen to the dignity of being disputed. He is simply ignored. 

In speaking of the places from which Sargon took soldiers to 
settle in Samaria our author says ‘“‘ Cutha, Ava, Sepharvaim, un- 
known countries, the identity or even existence of which is doubt- 
ful.” Cutha and Sepharvaim are both well known Babylonian 
cities and there is a singularconfirmation of the accuracy of this 
statement because II. Kings says the men of Cutha made Nergal, 
while we learn from the inscriptions that Nergal was the god of 
the city of Cutha. 

The taking of Samaria is briefly and disappointingly de- 
scribed. The difficult questions connected therewith are not 
solved but simply ignored. ; 

How strange it seems that a man who has overcome all his 
own early beliefs, who strikes at the root of the beliefs of many 
millions of people, should cling tenaciously to a small set of his- 
torical ideas, and practically refuse after a certain age to recog- 
nize the light of a newer scholarship ! 

We can only repeat the remark made in closing the review of 
Vol. I. that whatever may be said concerning the old view of Jew- 
ish history, and however much light has been cast upon their new 
methods, the case of the new school has not been made out. 

The man who desires to advance the truth of Jewish history 
must elucidate with care the points on which there is monumental 
evidence,—evidence such as modern historians find in State arch- 
ives. Even a great confidence in the results of literary criticism 
should cause him to advance all its results tentatively. 

Cyrus ADLER. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


Gard were are actively making, now, for the celebration 
of the establishment, a hundred and fifty years ago, of the 
cradle of Presbyterian instruction, the old ‘‘Log College” of 
William Tennent and his son Gilbert. This stood on the Nesha- 
miny creek, in Bucks county, near the present village of Harts- 
ville, and was simply a log cabin in which young men received 
theinstruction ofthe Tennents. But it was the forerunner, and in 
some respects the progenitor, of Princeton College, and of various 
theological schools in which the faith of John Calvin has been 





systematically taught. Eclat will be added to the occasion by the 
presence of President Harrison and other dignitaries, including the 
governors of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

* * * 

THE tremendous rains of the last few weeks have done much 
injury in our hill regions of south-eastern Pennsylvania to the or- 
dinary country roads, and even to the turnpikes, washing the latter 
bare in many places, and making them distressingly rough. The 
rain-fall, of course, has been phenomenal, and the conditions with 
which the roadmakers contend are worse than the ordinary, but 
at the best of times the roads are badly engineered, and their 
average condition ismuch below what so thickly populated and 
so richa region ought to have after two centuries of occupation. 
The great trouble is a want of breadth and liberality in the plans of 
construction. Nothing is well done in the beginning, and the 
methods of management and repair are naturally not adequate to 
repair the original defects. It would “pay” many country 
neighborhoods to abandon for a time some of their least used 
roads, and to apply all their means to the thorough construction 
of those which are most important, bringing all up, finally, to a 
civilized standard. 

* * * 

THE same thing may be said as to bridges. The heavy 
freshets are continually damaging or destroying them. Upon 
some streams, which rise quickly,—since the clearing of the for- 
ests, and the unimpeded sweep of the rain-fall,—the loss of the 
bridges annually forms a large item of expense. But the main sec- 
ret of this is the bad planning of the structures themselves, The 
only good bridge, certain to stand, is an arched bridge, of stone. 
All devices of iron and wood are perishable,—well enough, per- 
haps, in a just settled country which has not time or money to 
build properly, but indefensible when it is expected that the 
structure is to be really “‘ permanent.” 

* * * ‘ 

THE death of ex-Senator Edward H. Rollins of New Hamp- 
shire takes away another of the founders of the Republican party, 
and of the members of Congress who held up Mr. Lincoln’s hands 
in the struggle for the preservation of the Union. He was in the 
House from 1861 to 1867, and in the Senate from 1877 to 1883. 
He was a man of unimpeached integrity, and took a prominent 
part in opposing the grants of excessive favors and privileges to 
the Union Pacific Railroad, although himself heavily interested 
in that corporation. In the interval between his two terms of 
Congress he was its Secretary and Treasurer. 

* * * 

THE Episcopal Divinity School in Cambridge has lost its Dean 
in the death of Dr. Edward Zabriskie Gray, best known to the 
world of letters through his admirable history of ‘ The Children’s 
Crusade.” More widely felt will be the death of Dr. Horatio 
Bonar of Kelso in Scotland, whose hymns have become popular 
and familiar as widely as the speaking of the English language. 
Dr. Bonar might be defined as a pietistic Calvinist of very pro- 
nounced doctrinal views. So conservative was he that he never 
allowed the use of anything in the praise-worship of his own 
church except the old Scottish Psalm-Book. His hymns were not 
written for any such use. 

* * * 

By the death, on the Ist instant, of Willitm J. Clark, Junior, 
one of the editors of the Evening Telegraph, the journalism of 
Philadelphia has lost one of its most capable workers. Mr. Clark 
was but fifty, and in the trained maturity of his powers. With a 
full knowledge of all the topics which ordinarily engage the at- 
tention of newspaper writers, he had a special acquaintance with 
art, and was a good dramatic critic. He had made his work on 
the Telegraph, with which he had been connected many years, 
notable for its directness and vigor. It is not unfair to the news- 
papers of Philadelphia to say that they can ill atford to spare a 
ogg incisive in method, and so resolute in judgment as Mr. 
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IBSEN ON THE ENGLISH STA GE. 
[FRoM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


— always has to have its theatrical fad. One year it 

was Shelley, another Browning, both of whom however have 
long since been exhausted. Just now it is Ibsen who is enjoying 
this distinction. A few years ago one or two of his plays were 
performed here; but they were very much cut, and dramatically 
edited to suit the tastes of the conservative British public. They 
were then a failure. This year two have again been played but 
without any cutting, except in trivial passages where the very 
moral Lord Chamberlain interfered, and without any dramatic ed- 
iting. They have now proved an unqualified success. The first 
to be given was A Doll’s House,—or Nora, as it is called in the pub- 
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It was played at the Novelty, a the- 
atre in which failure has usually been the order of the day ; it was 
prepared for a week’srun. The first night the house was by no 
means full, but with every performance the audience increased, 
and the play ran not merely for one but for several weeks, until in 


lished English translation. 


fact the actors had to go to meet engagements elsewhere. The sec- 
ond Ibsen play was The Pillars of Society, the first of the three in 
the Ibsen volume of the Camelot Series. It was chosen for the bene- 
fit of Véra Beringer, the little English Lord Fauntleroy. The 
house was packed from top to bottom, the applause was genuine, 
the performance a success. All this time the excitement in the 
newspapers has been great. It may be safely said that no modern 
drama has given rise to so much talk. And the criticism has been 
of the liveliest kind. The critics seem to have made it a per- 
sonal matter. We have had Buchanan, a fair type of the old con- 
ventional English stage sentimentalist, calling Ibsen “‘ a Zola with 
a wooden leg;” and we have had Bernard Shaw, an excellent 
representative of the modern literary scientist, calling Buchanan 
“a critic with a wooden head.” On the one hand Ibsen has fallen 
among the faddists who see in him only the social reformer and 
the moralist ; on the other, he is extolled by writers like Edmund 
Gosse and William Archer as a poet. No two critics agree. If 
one calls him dull, the next declares him thrilliug; if in one paper 
he is pronounced a preacher, in another he is praised as a realist. 
But this very controversy proves his power. All, directly or in- 
directly, bear witness to it, though few agree in deciding in what 
it really consists. ; 

The faddists, of course, attribute it to the beauty and truth of 
the moral and social lesson he teaches. It will be remembered 
that in The Doll’s House the interest centres upon the moral 
awakening of the heroine who, in a great crisis in her life, sud- 
denly discovers that she has hitherto been but her husband’s doll, 
and realizes for the first time that she is a human being whose 
duties to herself have even a higher claim than her duties to hus- 
band and children. She must learn to be a woman before she can 
become a wife or mother. In The Piilars of Society the plot is 
concerned again with a moral awakening; but this time the prin- 
cipal characteris a man, a species of Pecksniff, who years before 
seduced one woman, jilted another, and to save himself from the 
complications which followed, let the blame fall upon another man 
and has ever since passed for a model of honor and uprightness, 
the chief pillar of society in the little Norwegian town which is 
his home. The moral problem in both is presented with a plain- 
ness which makes Ibsen’s aims quite unmistakable. I have 
heard it argued that so far from holding any special social and 
moral theories of his own, in each of his plays he is merely con- 
cerned with individuals, not with types—that he wants to show 
how, given a certain man or woman, he or she would.act or de- 
velop under certain circumstances, and not how all men or women 
ought to act or seek to further theirown development. But who- 
ever has read or seen several of Ibsen’s plays knows how impos- 
sible it is to accept this argument. So filled, indeed, is he with 
his theories that he is forever dragging them in, sometimes much 
to the detriment of the play. Thus, in The Doll’s House we have 
him bringing forward one of his favorite themes, heredity, in the 
character of Dr. Rank ; in The Pillars of Society, his woman theory 
finds expression in the words and actions of Loua Hessel. 
There are certain subjects he cannot let alone, no matter what 
his plot or who his characters. The social evils of which he is 
conscious must be pointed out, whether an appropriate oppor- 
tunity presents itself or not. And even with the problem with 
which each play is concerned, he is so determined its full mean- 
ing shall escape no one, that the emphasis he gives it sometimes 
jars upon you like a false quantity in verse, a discordant note in 
song. He lays his colors on so thick there is no escaping them. 
They glare upon you, whether you sit in stalls or gallery. The 
Ibsenites who dwell upon this side of the master’s work are 
really his worst enemies, for when his morality thus runs away 
with him, he forgets his art and the play as a play is wanting. 
But for them, only the doctrines he promulgates are of import- 
ance, indeed his meaning makes the most hopelessly bad acting 
acceptable, just as to a certain class of English art critics. The 
subject of a picture atones for every technical fault. The stage 
they think an excellent place to preach their gospel to the people, 
and it is because Ibsen does this that they believe in him. For- 
tunately he isso great that despite their loud-voiced adulation and 
the reason he gives them for it, it is impossible for all the world 
to see in him only the preacher. 

There are some who attribute his power altogether to his re- 
alism. They think that in his plays the charm, to use Mr. James’ 
words in another connection, ‘‘ is the recognition of what we know 
by what we feel.” His characters are not puppets, but men and 
women. His heroes and heroines are not always accumplishing 
melodramatic wonders and passing through some sensationally 
sentimental crisis. They live and act and talk very much as we 





do; their troubles and difficulties, their triumphs and joys, are 
those with which we can most fully sympathize because they are 
ours as well. We may not especially admire Nora Helmen, and 
we may not be willing to admit that she has been very seriously 
wronged, but because she is real, because we have so often met 
her off the stage, she interests us far more than the sweet, perfect 
heroine of the Aldelphi melodrama ; Consul Berwick’s villainy is, 
one might almost say, an every day affair, but for that very reason 
it is more awful to us than the bloody deeds of ‘‘ Crimes of Paris” 
and “ Alonein London” villains, Realism in action and characters, 
however, is not sufficient. Just as there is something beyond a 
mere realistic presentation of facts which makes Zola’s and Tol- 
stoi’s and Howells’s novels what they are, so it is with Ibsen’s 
plays. It is in his selection and arrangement of incidents all 
equally real, in his treatment of the men and women with whom 
he is concerned, that his power to make us recognize what we 
know and feel lies. For the truth is, he is above all things a 
dramatist, with the most dramatic conception of life and its adap- 
tation to the stage. The secret of hissuccess is that of Sophocles’, 
of Shakespeare’s, of Sardou’s. 

That he will rank with Sophocles and Shakespeare far above 
Sardou is simply because his human sympathies are warmer and 
wider, his insight into life and character keener, his grasp of his 
subject firmer and truer, his conceptions nobler. But on the stage 
his triumph is due to exactly the same causes as that of the great 
modern French writer of plays. And it is because one does not 
realize this until one has seen his plays acted that these late per- 
formances have been of such unusual interest. To read Ibsen is 
to be conscious only of the moralist (though I ought to add that 
those who know his early untranslated work say that with it this 
is not the case); to see Ibsen in the theatre is to know and do 
honor to the greatest dramatist of modern times, whose greatness 
is not as yet impaired even by his wildest moral vagaries or his 
most strenuous social preaching. 








REVIEWS. 


READINGS IN CHURCH History. By the Rev. James S. Stone, 

D.D. Pp. 584. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

HOSE who have read Dr. Stone’s charming book: “The 
Heart of Merrie England,” will be prepared to welcome this 
volume of studies or lectures on Church History as the work of a 
broad, genial, imaginative, sympathetic writer. The book is not 
written for scholars, but for the people. We have very few of its 
kind in the language, if we except the manuals published by some 
of the religious publication societies, none of which we have found 
very readable. Although Church History is a subject eminently 
susceptible of popular treatment, we know of but two books which 
really have succeeded in acquiring a popular character. One is 
Mr. White’s Macaulayish ‘‘Kighteen Christian Centuries;” the 
others Prof. Blackburne’s ‘“ Church History,” whose merits have 
not been recognized as they deserve. 

Dr. Stone does not attempt to cover the whole field. His ex- 
pansive method does not permit that. He selects the chapters he 
thinks will most interest hisreaders. He is dominated in his selec- 
tions by the fact that the audience to which he especially looks is 
to be found inside the Anglican communion. The events which 
bear on the history of the Church of England occupy the most 
space. He begins with the biography of Ignatius,—the martyr so 
dear to Anglicans in the controversy on the origin of the episcopate. 
And he is confident that the dispute over the genuineness of the 
seven short epistles of Ignatius is closed by the masterly treatise 
of Bp. Lightfoot,—an opinion in which nobody but Anglicans will 
acquiesce. The second chapter is on “ Early Ritual Poetry ” of 
the first two centuries, a subject where a small amount of text 
goes a great way. The third and fourth are on the use of monasticism 
and they admirably illustrate Dr. Stone’s method. He is no ad- 
vocate of the restoration of monastic methods; but he sees and does 
justice to the temporal necessity and relative usefulness of the in- 
stitution in early times. The fifth chapter sketches the great 
doctrinal struggle which gave the Church its historic creed. The 
sixth and seventh bring us to the West, where Martin of Tours 
and Augustine of Hippo are picturesque and noble figures. Then 
four chapters are given to the early history of the Church of Eng- 
land ; but if Dr. Stone had read Prof. Stokes’s “Ireland and the 
Celtic Church,” he probably would have done more justice to the 
services of the grandly missionary Church founded by Patrick, 
whose missionaries converted twenty-six of the forty counties of 
England, besides doing splendid service in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, and indirectly in the Scandinavian countries. And we 
think it a mistake to have based Chapter X. on the romance which 
used to pass as Ingulph’s “ History of the Abbey of Croyland.” 
The three great archbishops of Canterbury—Lanfranc, Anselm 
and Becket—the only three great men who ever stood at the head 
of the English Church,—occupy Chapter XII, The thirteenth is 
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taken up with the thirteenth century, the age of the giants. The 
fourteenth traces the beginnings of the Reformation in Wycliff, 
A’Kempis and Savonarola, with no better luck than generally falls 
tosuch discussions of “the Reformers before the Reformation.” 
Not one of the three was acting and thinking on the lines which 
led to the Reformation. Wycliff was the forerunner of the Ana- 
baptist revolutionists, not of the Protestant reformers. & Kempis 
was the last man to make a reformer of the Church—a timid and 
shrinking nature, which would have seen nothing to admire in 
Luther. And Savonarola, while he had much in common with 
the theocracy of Calvin and the Puritans, had no sympathy with 
any distinctly Protestant principle in either of these. After a 
chapter on the contrast of the Saxon and the Swiss sides of the 
Reformation, in which it is noted that “the influence of the Saxon 
master is more universal ; that of the Swiss leaders were immedi- 
ate upon England,” the English Reformation, the judicious 
Hooker, the Puritan Supremacy, and the English Prayer Book, 
close the volume. In these chapters Dr. Stone shows himself a 
decided but moderate Churchman. But he fails to bring out the 
fact that the Puritans were the High Churchmen of their day, 
believing in adivinely constituted government of the Church, 
while Hooker and Laud made that depend on the will of the civil 
magistrate. 





THE GARDEN’s SToRY: or, Pleasures and Trials of an Amateur 

Gardener. By George H. Ellwanger. New York: D. Apple- 

ton & Co. 1889. 

In a happily conceived and daintily executed little volume of 
something less than three hundred and fifty brief pages, Mr. Ell- 
wanger has given to the world an altogether delightful book. To 
be sure there are many passages consisting almost wholly of 
botanical names, but one is quite willing to pick one’s way through 
the possibly unfamiliar Latin for the sake of the fresh flowers of 
wit and humor, and of imagination and fancy, which spring up 
among its dry branches. Much of this intellectual florescence is 
the blossoming of what its collector would term ‘‘ home-grown ex- 
otics ;”’ but there remains a large proportion of native bloom for 
which the author is alone responsible, and which by its innate 
delicacy and artistic grace makes the book what it is. In other 
words, Mr. Ellwanger is deeply versed in the written as well as 
the unwritten lore of the great out-of-doors, and his citations 
from the writings of his favorite author are not the least attractive 
feature of his “‘ Story.” 

The book treats largely of the methods of achieving success 
with the most attractive of the cultivated and wild flowers and 
plants; the chief end in view being the attainment of beauty in 
individual blossoms and in the harmonious arrangement of the 
same; mere floral and arboreal oddities or monstrosities—particu- 
larly those of color—being condemned as unworthy the attention 
of the true gardener. In this book, which in style suggests Prof. 
Grant Allen’s ‘ Colin Clout’s Calendar,’ one may find instructions 
for rearing the great golden-banded lily (Lilium auratum) and the 
Gloire de Dijon rose; the sulphur hooped-petticoat daffodil, 
(Narcissus corbularia citrina), and the curious jewel-weed ; the 
foam-flower, the goldthread, and the partridge-vine: with scores 
of other plants, which, if their blossoms are half as lovely as their 
names, well deserve the attention they have received. 

Were it possible for the dead to collaborate with the living, 
and Gilbert White, Richard Jeffries, John Burroughs, and Grant 
Allen were to write a book together, the result would probably be 
a volume closely resembling “‘The Garden’s Story.” Mr. Ell- 
wanger has evidently been a close student of all four; and in 
writing his book has been more or less influenced by them ; but 
he is in no sense an imitator. It is to his own taste and literary 
attainments that the peculiar charm of the book is due; and as 
has been said of another and much better-known writer, he 
touches nothing without adorning it. In the case of the author 
of ‘‘ The Garden’s Story ” the assertion might be extended to his 
quotations from other authors ; many of which really show to bet- 
ter advantage amid their new surroundings than in their original 
settings. What gives the book its chief value as a floral guide is 
the fact that it is the work of a practical gardener; its author’s 
claim to the title of amateur being evidently advanced in a spirit 
of modesty, as he is spoken of as ‘‘a prominent nurseryman of 
Rochester ” in a newspaper notice of recent date. 

So many quotable paragraphs appear on turning the leaves of 
this volume that it would be difficult to decide where to begin to 
make extracts. It will therefore be the safer plan to simply men- 
tion the more striking portions, which may then be readily found 
by referring to the very full and accurate index with which the 
book is provided. Let those who are in the habit of ‘‘ skipping ” 
take care not to miss the recipe for making rose pot-pourri; the 
remarks about bull-frogs, day-lilies, and the swamps ; the descrip- 
tions of the garden of old fashioned flowers and of the farm-gar- 
den on pages 145 to 149. Neither should they overlook what the 





author and his friend, ‘‘ fat old Baron Brisse (requiescat in pace),” 
have to say about mushrooms, paying particular attention to the 
latter’s recipe of ‘‘Champignons a la Bordelaise,” in which “ the 
trouble is trifling and the succulence is extreme.’ 

Taking the chapters each as a whole,—‘* The Garden in An- 
ticipation,” —‘‘ The Spring Wild Flowers,’’—‘ The Summer Flow- 
ers,”—“ Warm- Weather Wisdom,”—“ In and Out of the Garden,” 
and “Flowers and Fruits of Autumn,’’ are among the best, 
‘““ Warm-Weather Wisdom,” being especially pleasing. Mention 
of the following extract from an unnamed writer has been left un- 
til the last, in order that particular attention might be directed to 
its singular beauty: ‘‘In Bombay,I found the Parsees use the 
Victoria Gardens chiefly to walk in, ‘to eat the air.’ Their enjoy- 
ment of it was heartily animal. The Hindoo would stroll through 
them, attracted from flower to flower not by its form or color but 
by its scent. He would pass from plant to plant, snatching at the 
flowers and crushing them between his fingers as if he were tak- 
ing snuff. Presently a Persian, in flowing robe of blue, and on 
his head his sheep-skin hat, would saunter in, and stand and medi- 
tate over every flower he saw, and always as if half in vision; 
and when the vision was fulfilled, and the ideal flower he was 
seeking found, he would spread his mat and sit before it, and fold 
up his mat again and go home. And the next night, and night 
after night until that particular flower faded away, he would re- 
turn to it, and bring his friends in ever-increasing troops to it, and 
sit and play the guitar and lute before it, and they would al- 
together pray there, and after prayer still sit before it, sipping 
sherbet and talking late into the moonlight ; and so again and 
again every evening, until the flower died. Sometimes, by way 
of a grand finale, the whole company would suddenly rise before 
the flower and serenade it with an ode from Hafiz, and depart.” 

C. H. L. 





THE POETRY OF LANDOR. 

Mr. Ernest Radford has edited a selection from the poems 
of Walter Savage Landor for “The Canterbury Poets” series 
(London: Walter Scott.) Mr. Radford finds Landor’s poetical 
significance in two characteristics. He sees in him a_ poet 
who carries over from the age of Pope into that of Byron 
the “moderation and composure” which Landor thought 
essential to true poetry. He also possessed a marvelous 
command over words, which gives him a place near to Milton’s in 
this one respect. Yet his larger poems ‘ Gebér’”’ and “ Count 
Julian ” are failures, the former being as a whole unreadable; and 
his poetical work altogether lays behind his prose. But some of 
the shorter poems have qualities which must secure them atten- 
tion permanently, one being their admirable felicity of expression, 
and their “ classic parsimony ” of language. These shorter poems 
make up the greater part of the volume, “ Gebér ” being given only 
in extracts, and ‘‘ Count Julian ” entire. We quote two specimens 
of his brief lyries : 

“The touch of love dispels the gloom 
Of life, and animates the tomb; 
But never let it idly flare 
On gazers in the open air, 
Nor turn it quite away from one 
To whom it serves for moon and sun, 
And who alike in night or day 
Without it could not find his way.” 


TO ROBERT BROWNING. 


There is delight in singing, tho’ none hear 
Beside the singer ; and there is delight 

In praising, tho’ the praiser sit alone 

And see the prais'd far off him, far above. 
Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 
Therefore on him no speech! and brief for thee, 
Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walkt along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 

So varied in discourse. But warmer climes 
Give brighter plumage, stronger wiug, the breeze 
Of Alpine highths thou playest with, borne on 
Beyond Sorrenti and Amalfi, where 

The Siren waits thee, singing song for song. 





A Romance of the Crusades. 
Philadelphia: The 


THE FATE OF THE INNOCENTS. 
By Margaret E. Winslow. Pp. 336. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

Dr. Stone observes that the children and St. Louis were the 
last people in whom the genuine crusading spirit showed itself. 
The story of the Children’s Crusade is one of the strangest chap- 
ters in the history of the Middle Ages. If it were not authentica- 
ted for us by six contemporary annalists of the thirteenth century, 
—French, German, and I[talian,—we might be induced to suppose 
that it was a myth of the same order as ‘‘ The Pied Piper of Ham- 
elin.” Possibly the Piper’s achievements is a reflex of the story 
of the Crusade. 
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Following the careful and authentic account of the occur- 
rence given by Rev. George Zabriskie Gray, Miss Winslow has 
here made of the sad tale a story which ends more brightly than 
it does. Her hero and heroine are sold into slavery by the wicked 
Marseilles ship-owners, who undertook to transport the French 
children to the Holy Land, but they succeed in making their es- 
cape. The method of the book is that of ‘‘ The Schoénberg-Cotta 
Family.” 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE latest volume in the series of the Men of the Bible is ‘‘ Da- 
vid : His Life and Times,” by Rev. W. J. Deane, (New York 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This volume is entertainingly written, 
the interest being well kept up throughout. The author in the 
main takes the traditional view of the history of Israel, though 
not slavishly. He points out that it is not at all clear from the 
records that Goliath was the name of the giant killed by David ; 
and that the ovation given to David in which the sentence, “ Saul 
hath slain his thousands and David his ten thousands,” took place 
not after the battle with the giant, but several years later. 





The Rev. T. K. Cheyne has contributed “ Jeremiah: His Life 
and Times,” to the series noted above. The book is a disappoint- 
ing one. From a man of Canon Cheyne’s scholarship and literary 
grace more was expected. Throughout the work has a homiletic 
rather than a historical tone. Jeremiah, be thinks, was one of a 
coterie who surrounded the young king Josiah, and assisted him 
to plan and carry out the reforms which made his reign so notable. 
He thinks that there is a very close connection between the writ- 
ings of Jeremiah and the book of Deuteronomy ; possibly that the 
prophet had a hand in its composition. (New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


i’ is announced that the J. B. Lippincott Company will soon 

publish Mr. George W. Childs’s ‘‘Recollections,” part of which 
have appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine. Another volume of per- 
sonal reminiscence in which Philadelphians will be especially in- 
terested is that by George H. Stuart, which is understood to be in 
course of preparation. 

Mr. Henry F. Keenan, who for some time was a busy jour- 
nalist of Philadelphia, and known as the author of “ Trajan,” 
“The Aliens,” and other novels of a recent period, has lately pur- 
chased a farm near Mamaroneck, Westchester county, N. Y., 
where he intends to reside. 

The Worthington Co. have in preparation a translation by 
Mrs. T. W. Davis of “ Lora, the Major’s Daughter,” a new novel 
by W. Heimburg, which has not yet appeared in Germany in 
book shape. 

An exhaustive life of Adam Smith has been written by Mr. 
John Rae and will soon be published in London. 


The author of ‘“‘ Micah Clarke,” the historical novel recently 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., is Dr. A. C. Doyle, an Eng- 
lish physician who is only thirty years old, and who has been a 
writer of magazine stories for ten years past. He is described as 
a tall, athletic young man, who not only attends to a good prac- 
tice and writes novels, but is a famous cricketer. He has, more- 
over, seen service on the West African coast and has roughed it 
ina whaler. He is a nephew of Richard Doyle, the Punch artist 
and illustrator of ‘‘ The Newcomes.” 


Porter & Coates havein preparation anew story by Mrs. Lucy 
C. Lillie, entitled ‘‘ Esther’s Fortune.” 

Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott and Mrs. Florence Howe Hall have 
undertaken to write a full account of their father’s deaf, dumb, 
and blind pupil, the famous Laura Bridgman. 

The London Athenzum says that serious fears are entertained 
for the safety of Mr. Malcolm Macmillan, son of Mr. Alexander 
Macmillan, the well-known publisher. Mr. Macmillan, who has 
been traveling in the East, undertook the ascent of Mount Olym- 
pus, and has been lost on the mountain. 

It is said that several hundred subscriptions at $12 each have 
been obtained for an important historical work called ‘* The Gene- 
sis of the United States,” which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in 
hand for publication. The author is Mr. Alexander Brown, a Vir- 
ginian, and the work is based on newly discovered original docu- 
ments. 

Mrs. Livermore contributes to the Woman’s Journal some in- 
teresting reminiscences of Maria Mitchell. She urges that now, 
while Professor Mitchell’s memory is still fresh in all hearts, her 
friends should collect her letters and note down their reminis- 





cences of her, and let them be woven into the biography in prep- 
aration by her sisters. é' 

Lady Colin Campbell is writing a novel which will appear 
shortly under the title “‘ Darell Blake.” 

_ _ Andrew Lang has edited a fairy book which will be published 
in London soon. 

Grace Ellery Channing, a granddaughter of William Ellery 
Channing, is known in California as a clever writer. 

The historical treatise on Columbus, for which a prize has 
been offered by a Spanish Commission, must be delivered to the 
secretary of the Royal Academy of History, at Madrid, before the 
1st of January, 1892. Works written in Spanish, Portuguese, 
English, German, French, or Italian, may enter the competition. 
The two prizes amount respectively to $5,700 and $2,895, each of 
the two successful authors receiving besides 500 copies of his work. 

The London Publishers’ Circular states, that of Bryce’s Ameri- 
can Commonwealth the first English edition of 2,500 copies is 
nearly exhausted, and that 10,000 copies of the American edition 
have been sold. 

The second edition, revised and enlarged, of King’s “ Classical 
and Foreign Quotations” will be ready in August by Thomas 
Whittaker. The first edition was exhausted three months after 
its appearance, and the author has had the revised edition in 
preparation since last summer. 

The first volume of Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod’s ‘‘ Theory 
of Credit,” to be completed in two volumes, is announced by the 
Longmans. 

__Mr. Virginius Dabney, author of that curious book “ Don 
Miff,” has written a novel called ‘Gold that Did Not Glitter,” 
which Messrs. Lippincott are about to publish. Mr. Dabney is a 
Southerner, living in New York. 


The manuscript journals of David Livingstone, from which 
his first work, ‘“‘ Missionary Laurels and Researches in South Af- 
rica’ was compiled, are said to be missing, and his sisters are 
said to be the more anxious for their recovery from the circum- 
stance that Livingstone declared that out of these journals he 
could write three books as large as the one actually published. 


George Truman Kercheval, author of “‘ Lorin Mooruck, and 
other Indian Stories,” a book which had some success, is a young 
lady named Winifred Jennings. 


‘* History of the Roman People,” by Professor W. F. Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin, will be published October 1st, by 
Ginn & Co. This sketch of Roman history will place especial 
emphasis upon two series of events: first, the policy and process 
by which the Roman Dominion was secured and organized during 
the Republic, its reorganization under the Empire, and final dis- 
ruption at the time of the German migrations ; secondly, the 
social and economical causes of the failure of self-government 
among the Romans, and the working of the same forces under the 
Empire ; in this point of view the history of religion among the 
Romans will be carefully traced. 

A compilation of articles by Susan Coolidge, Arlo Bates, and 
other writers will form a handsome volume called “‘ The Coast iof 
Maine,” to be published by Henry G. Peabody, Boston. It will 
be illustrated by fifty photogravures of scenery. 

Early in the autumn the English publishers expect to have 
ready the “ Life of John, First Earl Russell,” by Spencer Walpole. 
Mr. Walpole is said to have been able to go over the diaries which 
Russell kept as a boy at school and during his visits to Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy in 1809, 1810, 1812, and 1813, and it is predicted 
that the work will shed new light upon the administrations of 
Melbourne, Russell, and Aberdeen. 

T. 8. Townsend is about to publish a book on the “ Honors of 
the Empire State in the War of the Rebellion.” 


Lewis Morris is engaged on a poem similar to his “ Epic of 
Hades,” in which he deals with episodes in the lives of saints, be- 
ginning with the early Christian saints and martyrs and ending 
with Father Damien, the “ leper priest.” 

Mr. William F. Poole has already gathered a nucleus for the 
great Newberry Library of about thirty thousand bound volumes 
and more than ten thousand pamphlets. ‘The departments now 
best filled are those of bibliography, music, and American local 
history. The collection includes the musical library of Count Pio 
Resse, of Florence, one of its treasures being the score of Jacopo 
pn “ Euridice,” the opera performed in Florence in October, 

The 80th anniversary of the birth of Alfred Tennyson, Au- 
gust 6th., was widely noted in England and the United States. 
Opportunity was taken to express the deep obligation which the 
world is under to this true poet. 


Mr. Ruskin has lately added another to the dozen or so books 
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that he has on the stocks. This is a series of notes on St. Louis’s 
Psalter. 

In addition to the edition de luxe of “A Doll’s House,” al- 
ready referred to, Mr. Fisher Unwin is about to publish a version 
of Ibsen’s latest play, ‘‘ The Lady of the Sea,” with a critical in- 
troduction by Mr. Gosse. 

The widow of the late James Grant is in very poor circum- 
stances. Aid is hoped for from the English Civil List. 

“The Land of an African Sultan,” a record of three years’ 
travel in Morocco, by Walter Harris, will be published by Samp- 
son Low & Co. this autumn. 

The September number of the “Camelot Series’’ will be 
More’s ‘‘ Utopia,” edited by Mr. Maurice Adams. 

“The Duke of Wellington’s Plan, and Other Papers,’ by 
Hon. 8. Dana Horton, will be published soon by Messrs. Macmil- 
lan. 

It is said that an ancient Egyptian sceptre which was recently 
subjected to a chemical examination proved to be nearly pure 
copper, with only traces of lead. 

Dr. Hugo Winckler has in press a new work on the ancient 
civilization of Mespotamia. It is stated that he has arrived at 
new and important conclusions. 

Frederich, of Leipzig, has published a work by H. K. H. 
Delff, entitled “ The History of Rabbi Jesus of Nazareth critically 
examined.” 

Rev. Dr. H. C. McCook announces that he is now prepared to 
issue his Natural History of the Habits and Industry of our Orb- 
weaving Spider Fauna under the general title, ‘‘ American Spiders 
and their Spinningwork.” It embraces studies extended over 
more than fifteen years, and will be printed in three volumes, 
quarto, with many illustrations, some of them fine lithographs, 
colored by hand. The language is as free as possible from tech- 
nical terms, and as the matter principally concerns the life history 
of the animals, the chief contents of the work can be readily fol- 
lowed by an intelligent and sympathetic reader. Dr. McCook as- 
sumes the whole charge and risk of the work, and will limit the 
edition to 500 copies, the price to be $30 for colored plates or $25 
for uncolored. But any one subscribing within three months of 
the date of circular (August 1), will obtain the colored plates set 
for $25. Dr. McCook may be addressed at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 








JOURNALS OF PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


i iw May number of the American Journal of Psychology, now 

just out, opens with a curious and entertaining article by Dr. 
Noyes, giving the history of an insane patient in the Blooming- 
dale Asylum. The article is excellently illustrated with repro- 
ductions of the man’s own sketches, some of them indicating 
unusual talent and vigor of imagination. Certain of the sketches 
have great beauty, but the grotesque and fanciful predominates, 
and it is interesting to observe a growth in this direction with the 
development of the disease from which the artist suffered. The 
culmination of this tendency to-the uncanny is well shown in the 
group of drawings at the end of the article, the Witch, Sycorax, 
Puck disporting himself on a toad-stool,and the Vampire in her 
cave with a bloody skull before her. 

In the same number Dr. Burnham continues his study on the 
Memory, devoting the present article to delusions of memory. 
The article would be valuable, if for nothing else, for the numer- 
ous references to the literature of the subject in several languages. 
There are also articles on the electrical stimulation of ganglion 
cells, and on the personal equation. The review of current psy- 
chological literature is quite exhaustive. 


We note also the issue of the July number of the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy. It is, unfortunately, for July, 1887, the 
Journal being two years behind. It isu great pity that it is not 
kept up to date, and somewhat more energetically managed, for 
there is ample room and no little need for such a journal here in 
America. In England they have that excellent quarterly review 
of psychology and philosophy, Mind, about half the papers in which 
come from America. The American Journal of Psychology, which 
is energetically managed, does not cover the field, as it confines 
itself wholly to psychology and physiology, and lets philosophy 
alone. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy has, however, done good 
service, (though we think it might just as well do more), in print- 
ing a series of translations of a kind that do not readily get into 
print. Inthe present number we notice two of a more general 
interest. Mr. A. G. Langley continues his translation of Leibnitz’s 
‘Critique of Locke,” and Mr. Thomas Davidson prints a trans- 





lation of Bonaventura’s ‘“‘ The Soul’s Progress in God.” This he 
expects to print later in book form, with copious notes. It will 
be, we think, received with interest, and will be a help even to 
those who read Latin readily, for the Saint’s Latin is so bad as to 
be here and there well nigh unintelligible. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


i hee the August Wide Awake Andrew Lang contributes a charm- 
ing article on Fishing in the River Yarrow. 

Mr. Blackmore’s new novel “ Kit and Kitty ” will run through 
Harper’s Bazar for several months. 

The Business Woman’s Journal is a new periodical published 
in New York, of a suggestive and carefully edited kind. Its pur- 
pose is well conveyed in the title. It has much original matter 
and also contains illustrations. The editor and publisher is M. F. 
Seymour and the office is at No. 38 Park Row. 

Last September, America, of Chicago, through the American 
Economic Association, offered a prize for the best essay on the 
“ Evil Effects of Unrestricted Immigration.” The Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright and Prof. Small, of Colby University, acted as judges, 
and last month announced their award in favor of Mr. Richard 
Dailey Lang, whose essay appears entire in the issue of America 
of August 1. 

The July number of the Jewish Quarterly Review (D. Nutt, 
London) completes the first volume of this. periodical, and its 
projectors have every reason to be satisfied with its appearance 
and its contents, The present number contains “ The Study of 
the Talmud in the Thirteenth Century,” by I. H. Weiss ; ‘ The 
Future Life in Rabbinical Literature,” by Prof. David Castelli,— 
both scholarly productions and original contributions to science. 
Lady Magnus writes on the “ National Idea in Judaism.” Dr. 
Friedlander will probably not make many converts among the 
new school to his view of the date and authorship of the book of 
Ecclesiastes. The most interesting article in this number is from 
the pen of Mr, Israel Zwangwill,—a careful survey of the present 
state of English Judaism. Dr. Neubauer finishes his investiga- 
tion as to the whereabouts of the Ten Tribes, and concludes that 
they are—nowhere. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A SMALL book has been published in London on “ The Float- 

ing Island in Derwentwater: Its History and Mystery.” 
As far back as authentic records go, there has appeared from time 
to time in the southeast corner of Derwentwater Lake, a small 
island or group of islands, which sooner or later have as regularly 
disappeared. The island rises but a few inches above the surface 
of the lake, is covered with vegetation, and is firm enough to bear 
the weight of a man. Its area varies from a few square feet to two 
acres. ‘The author, (Mr. G. J. Symons, F. R. S.) concludes that 
the island is merely the highest part of a great upheaval of the 
peat which here forms the lake-bottom; when this blister-like 
elevation subsides the islands disappear. During the 150 years 
over which authentic records extend there have been about 40 
appearances of the lake-bottom. By far the most common period 
for the recurrence of the phenomenon is in the months of July and 
August, it being especially apt to occur when there has been hot 
weather during this period. 

A short treatise on the ‘‘ Examination of Water for Sanitary 
and Technical Purposes,” by Dr. H. Leffman and Mr. Wm. Beam, 
of this city, has been published by Blakiston. The determinations 
of ‘“albuminoid ammonia,” chlorine, nitrogen as nitrites and as 
nitrates, phosphates, and poisonous metals are all treated. A gen- 
eral method of quantitative analysis for technical purposes is also 
given, including the estimate of hardness alkimetrically and the 
estimation of boric acid. A chapter on the interpretation of re- 
sults forms a useful conclusion to the volume. 

Dr. Archibald Geikie in a recent address before the Royal In- 
stitution referred to the special advantages which England en- 
joys for the investigation of early ages of geologic history. He 
said: ‘“ The British Isles stand on the oceanic border of a great 
continental region. They are therefore placed along that critical 
belt where not only have terrestrial disturbances been especially 
numerous and violent from the earliest geological times, but 
where an oscillation upward or downward of a few hundred feet 
has sufficed to make all the difference between land and sea. 
Over the vast plains of Russia long cycles of geological time have 
passed without serious disturbance. To this day some of the an- 
cient palozoic sediments in that region, for hundreds of square 
miles in extent, lie as level as when they where deposited on the 
sea-floor. In Western Europe, on the other hand, where from the 
remotest geological antiquity oscillations and dislocations have 
been innumerable, every successive continental uplift has re- 
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corded itself in some crumbling or fracture of the rocks. Hence 
in the geological map of that region the various formations form a 
pattern of exceeding complexity.” 

An elaborate address which has an important bearing upon 
the inheritance of acquired characters in evolutionary theories, 
has been made by Prof. A. Weismann of Freiburg. His discus- 
sion is upon the inheritance of injuries or mutilations. A series of 
careful experiments were made by him upon white mice, from 
which the tails had been removed. The experiment was carried 
on for five generations without any perceptible defect being 
shown in the tails of offspring. Dr. Weismann also analyzes sev- 
eral cases where inheritance of injury was said to have occurred 
and concludes that they rest upon insufficient evidence, some 
cases being shown to be traceable to deception or faulty observa- 
tion. A recent reviewer of the pamphlet suggests that the 
“transmission of injuries” is now only available for “ scientific 
novelists ” and melodramatists who are tired of plot-making. 


The Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean for July shows 
that two well-defined depressions moved up along the Eastern 
coast during June. One originated over the Bahamas, thence 
moved north-north-east accompanied by moderate gales, and then 
disappeared in New England on the 5th. The other, a typical 
West India hurricane, appeared southwest of Jamaica on the 14th. 
Heavy rainfall caused much damage in Cuba. On the 20th the 
depression seems to have united in Canada with another from the 
Lake region, and the combined storm moved east-north-east across 
Labrador and out to sea. Much fog was encountered during the 
month, and many icebergs were reported between the 40th and 
50th meridians and as far south as 42° 54° N., a latitude unusually 
low for such occurrences. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
THE NOVEL AS A CURE FOR ENNUI. 
Prof. Ladd of Yale, in Andover Review. 

AND, indeed, how dull and well-nigh intolerable does life, 
with all its round of duties, happiness, so-called successes, and 
cares, sometimes appear to the reflective soul! What is the 
meaning of it all, and what its worth? we ask ourselves and one 
another. Ecclesiastics may not teach the highest morality, but it 
forcefully expresses a universal experience in the effort of man to 
compass his own life. How spontaneous and strong the rush with 
which the operatives pour forth from the wide doors of the factory 
when the work of the day is done! In what manner, now, shall 
the evening hours be spent? Doubtless in the blind effort to find 
something which shall minister to the other side of the human 
mind. The old men may, tired out with the toil which is by its 
results barely to supply the wants of themselves and their families, 
go to an early bed. But the young men and the maidens will do 
something to escape ennui, and kill the time that stands between 
their toil and their sleep. They will seek something novel, some- 
thing to give a momentary uplift to their otherwise commonplace 
lives. They will geta waking dream before they give themselves 
to the dreams of the bedchamber. They will frequent the beer- 
houses ; they will dance, or see a cheap play, or walk the street, 
or talk or read the romantic stuff which both indicates and grati- 
fies the stage of mental cultivation at which they have arrived. 

It is obvious that the modern novel, from its very nature as 
growing out of and adapted to the modern life of the individual 
man, has a power to minister to the impulse of which we have 
been speaking, as no other species of literature can. Its field is 
the freest artistic treatment of the phenomena of the individual’s 
life. In it we seek for the dream-life that shadows and softens all 
the life which we call real. It makes far less tax upon the reader, 
it requires far less of cultivation and of purely intellectual or ar- 
tistic interest in literature, than does any form of poetic composi- 
tion. It is a cheaper, more prolonged, and more feasible mode of 
relieving ennui than the modern drama affords. Moreover, the 
ability to suit a great variety of tastes and of grades of culture, 
which modern fiction has attained, is incomparably greater than 
that attained by either of the most nearly allied species of 
literature. 





GOETHE'S ATTITUDE IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Prof. Edward Dowden, in Fortnightly Review. 

Bot in politics Goethe was almost as little inclined as Burke 
was to adopt the abstract way of thinking. He concerned himself 
much less about the rights of men than about the needs, espe- 
cially the intellectual and moral needs, of his own countrymen. 
And as he felt strongly that each individual makes the most of 
his powers when he consults his own turn of mind and peculiar 
character, so he felt with respect to nations. He would capture for 
the uses of his countrymen whatever they could really appropri- 
ate and assimilate from foreign nations, and he willingly set him- 








self to the task of translator and adapter from Voltaire and from 
Diderot; but he could not tolerate any attempt to Gallicise the 
German people, and he looked with impatient scorn on efforts to 
transplant the revolutionary ideas into a soil to which they were 
not native. He was a German. He confessed that he often 
thought with sorrow of the weakness of his country in its days of 
division ; he confessed that in art and science which belongs to the 
world he at times found wings to raise himself above such sorrow. 
But he found his best comfort in his faith that a great future 
awaited Germany. “I cling to that faith,” he said. He confi- 
dently looked forward to a Germany united in heart and will, 
while yet the several centres of culture should retain each its own 
special character. ‘‘I am not uneasy,” he said a few years before 
his death, “about the unity of Germany; our good highroads 
and future railroads will of themselves do their part. But, above 
all, may Germany be one in love! and may it always be one against 
the foreign foe!” 

Goethe, however, as all who know anything of him must be 
aware, though an admirable public servant, was not a political 
thinker in the higher sense of the word. He was deficient in the 
historic sense, and the universal culture towards which, like Ba- 
con, he aspired, hardly included the study of political history. 
The history of science, the history of literature, and of art inter- 
ested him profoundly, but he cared little to follow the career of 
dynasties, or to investigate the causes which underlie the rise and 
fall of governments. It often happens that those who are pro- 
foundly occupied with what is inward in man, with what belongs 
to character, acquire a certain degree of indifference to the exter- 
nal machinery of society. 








DRIFT. 
aes two large enterprises of Philadelphia which have had 
very different experiences, the Inquirer remarks as follows: 


“About the same time that the Reading Terminal scheme was broached 
Claus Spreckels came east from San Francisco, looking for a site on which 
to build a large sugar refinery. By the efforts of leading citizens, seconded 
by the natural advantages of the place, he was induced to locate in Phila- 
delphia. He now has an immense plant nearly completed and announces 
that he is about to duplicate it, the whole investment representing an out- 
lay of nearly $5,000,000. 

“Meanwhile where is the Reading scheme? Just about where it was 
at the start, its total progress being represented by a short swath of demol- 
ished houses on its proposed route and an impending lawsuit, which must 
be settled before it can go any further. 

“What is the difference between these two enterprises? Is not the 
Reading as much in earnest as Mr. Spreckels, as fully determined to build 
he eee, able to hire as many men and to push its enterprise as fast 

is < 

__ “Undoubtedly; but the Reading has to get the consent of City Coun- 
cils to its scheme; while Mr. Spreckels had nothing to do but to take out a 
building permit aud go ahead. 

“It is not pretended that the Reading Terminal would not be as great 
a benefit to the city as the Spreckels refinery, that it would not bring as 
much business here,employ in one way and another as many men and promote 
the best interest of the city quite as much. Neither is it pretended that it 
would be any more inimical to the city; on the contrary, it is admitted 
that at least fifty human lives a year would be saved by it which are now 
sacrificed by fast trains at grade crossings. 

“The contrast between the two enterprises shows how fortunate it is 
that Councils cannot impede the city’s progress in every direction.” 





It may be of interest to state that legal opinion is now conforming to 
the view that trustees and holders of trust cortificates alike are unlimited 
partners, jointly and severally liable for all acts of the association. This 
would undoubtedly be the ruling of the courts in asuit for damages or 
debts or for criminal conspiracy. And in the eye of the common law, as 
interpreted in Massachusetts and in other States, the trustees of the trust 
and their partners, the holders of certificates, are engaged in an unlawful 
conspiracy “to injure public trade,” “to insult public justice” and *‘ to 
wrongfully injure the community or classes of the community.” If the 
trust is not a corporation, then it is doing business as a partnership, and 
trustees and the holders of their paper are in the same boat, and pulling 
all together in the same direction.—Springfield Republican. 





The London Star, (July 15), says: “ It is strange that more is not heard 
of the English Gipsy Lore Society and its publications. Far from being an 
obscure and trifling society, it has attracted so much attention among a cer- 
tain unfortunately small class, owing to the learned or lively character of 
the contributions to its journal from many distinguished scholars in every 
country of Europe, that a special invitation was issued to it from the French 
Minister of Home Affairs to send a representative to the great Congress of 
Traditions Populaires about to be held in Paris. A similar invitation has 
been extended by the Oriental Society, which will meet in Stockholm in 
September. The representative to both will be Mr. Charles G. Leland, who 
has also been requested to act as delegate for the Hungarian Folk Lore So- 
pase shy which Mr. Leland had the honor of being the first member nom- 
inated. 





AFFECTIONS OF THE LIVER, BiLious DisoRDERS, SICK HEADACHE, ETC. 
thoroughly cured by Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Acting as a general laxa- 
tive, they remove all irritating and fecal matter from the bowels, gradually 
change the vitiated secretions of the stomach and liver, and restore these 
organs to a healthy condition. 
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WooTTEN 


LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 


SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 


Heavy Tools. 


HACHINISIS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 


125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 








INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 


SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 
MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of ery “ees 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
AND HALL TIME LOCKS. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE 1TS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$5 to $200, according to size. Rooms and desks adjoin- 
ing vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 

CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, and 
ACTS AS AGENT FOR THE REGISTRATION AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND STOCKS OF CORPOKR- 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or Registered 
Interest or Dividends. It furnishes LETTERS OF 
CREDIT Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 
of Europe. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company hasa — 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsibie for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

-* ‘eed and yaults lighted by Edison Electric 

ight. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr.. Assistant Secretary. 

G. 8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, JOHN B. GEST, 

EDWARD W. CLARK, EDWARD T. STEEL, 

GEORGE F. TYLER, THOMAS DRAKE, 

HENRY C, GIBSON, Taomas McKRAN, 

WILLIAM H. MERRICR. UC. A. GRIscoM. 
JOHN C. BULLITT. 








NATATORIUM. 





ATATORIUM AND PHYSICAL _ INSTI- 
TUTE, BROAD ST., below WALNUT. 
SWIMMING SCHOOL 

For both sexes and all ages. Open from 5 A. M. till 
10 P.M. The most timid persons taught to swim in 
from six to ten lessons. Single trial lessons given ; 
also strictly private lessons. EXTRA NOTICE—On 
and after to-day season tickets will be reduced thirty 
(30) per cent. Change of hours—The Ladies’ hours 
will hereafter close at 1 P. M. KEDUCTION OF SIN- 
GLE TICKETS—Single tickets are reduced to 3 for $1- 
7 for $2, or 12 for $3. For ,particulars call on or ad, 
dress J. A. PAYNE. 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 











BANKERS AND BROKERS. 





BarRKER BROTHERS & Co. 


125 S. Fourth Street, Philad’a. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 


STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOANS 
NEGOTIATED. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 
LENGTH OF TIME OF DEPOSIT. 

HAVE FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES First-CLAss INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND. 





BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 








NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


oD hs 
TO MACKINAG 


SUMMER TOURS. 
PALACE STEAMERS. Low Rates. 
Four Trips per Week Between 


DETROIT, MACKINAC ISLAND 


Petoskey, Sault Ste. Marie, and Lake 
Huron Way Ports, 












Every Week Day Between 


DETROIT AND CLEVELAND 


Special Sunday Trips during June, July, August and Sept. 
Double Daily Line Between 


CHICAGO AND ST, JOSEPH, MICH. 


OuUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 
Rates and Excursion Tickets will be furnished 
by your Ticket Agent, or address 
E. B. WHITCOMB, G. P. A., DETROIT, Micn., 
Detroit and Cleveland Steam Nav. Co, 
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MANUFACTURERS. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTINGs, chilled or not chilled. 














Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 


OFFICE, 208 S. 4rH Sv., PHILADELPHIA. 








THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 





SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 








